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WHAT A PUPIL HAS A RIGHT TO EXPECT FROM 
A TEACHER.—I. 


Ir is difficult to look on two sides of a question—a 
one-sided view being so much easier. Though slower than 
the lightning, we all, like it, tend to move in the line of 
least resistance. The teacher constantly, or too often, 
forgets the pupil’s side of the educational problem. The 


teacher should have the most hearty support of the 
pupil and the community; but the pupil has his rights 
in the school, and I sometimes think that the more suc- 
cessful the teacher the greater the danger that, on account 
of his very success, he may forget to study that side of 
the problem of teaching. The pleader in the courts must 
study his opponent’s side of the question. He knows. 
that legal ability, perhaps superior to his, will be there to 
defend the other side. The progressive minister under- 
stands that his audience have perhaps thought quite as 
much upon the subjects of his sermons as he has himself, 
and he studies not simply one side of the question he is 
presenting, but also the other side. But the school 
teacher, used to implicit obedience, to the constant atten- 
tion of his pupils, to having them look up to him, may 
be in danger of forgetting that they have some rights 
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that ought to be respected. The teacher’s dignity should 
be maintained in all cases, but the pupil must not be 
ignored. 

Once a boy proved himself to be a philosopher. He 
had been cooped up in school all day and was full of pent- 
up spirits. He went home and was sent to the wood- 
pile to chop wood, but even the hated task before him 
could not keep him from whistling and hallooing occa- 
sionally. A dyspeptic old man was riding down the 
street, and as soon as he heard that first whistle he was 
angry, as some persons are always angry at seeing young 


people enjoying themselves. He reined up his horse as 
he came alongside of the merry boy and said, “ You little 
villain—you little rascal! How dare you whistle that 
way when I am riding by?” The boy looked up and 
said, “ You old villain—you old rascal! How does it come 
that you dare to be riding by when I am whistling? ”’ 
That boy had a pretty good idea of two sides to a question. 


To understand the child perfectly, we teachers should 
take up, for a little while, that part of child study which 
I fear is being neglected; that is, the study of our own 
childhood experiences. I pity the teacher who had not 
a good many childhood experiences, and who does not 
recall them very frequently. When we go before a class, 
we should go there with the absolute certainty that those 
elements and principles in character that were taught to 
us when schoolboys, are the very elements and principles 
that one needs to have to teach the boys and girls of 
to-day. 

The very first thing the pupil has a right to expect of 
a teacher is that he shall be master of the situation in 
the line of discipline. You never saw a child in his right 
senses that was not disappointed if he had a teacher who 
was not master of the situation. Go back to your own 
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childhood experiences and study yourselves. Have you 
to-day any deep, well-grounded respect or love for a 
teacher who did not control you? You respected your 
parents most when they insisted upon obedience to rightful 
authority that perhaps, at that moment, you did not 
understand. And every. child has a right to expect it. 

I suppose you have read that splendid book of Howells’ 
on “A Boy’s Town.” It is not professional literature, it 
is true; but it is a good thing to get out of the narrow, 
professional rut occasionally and read something that is 
not-strictly professional. Howells’ book presents a few 
good pointers on pedagogy. One thing that can be said 
in favor of it is that it is full of the boy. 

In one chapter Howells speaks of two teachers. One 
of them was a man of mistaken kindness. He had gone 
into the school with the thought that he was just simply 
going to be nothing but kind, and then the boys and girls 
would all love him. The person who has nothing but 
kindness in him is hardly ever liked by anybody. Do 
you not like to meet a person with a few corners that 
you can run against? Do you not hate to meet a person 
always trying to find out your opinion and then always 
adopting the same opinion? Pupils like a teacher who 
has a fewcornersabouthim. Howells says, ‘We simply 
worried the life out of that poor teacher and resolved we 
would never speak to the man when we met him”—all 
the result of foolish kindness. He was followed by a 
stern individual; too stern, no doubt; I would not hold 
him up as a model by any means; and yet Howells says, 
“He compelled us ‘to respect authority in a way that in 
a short time compelled us to respect the teacher; we 
looked upon him as a source of authority and we soon 
found ourselves busy at work. and were actually beginning 
to love the teacher who, in comparison, was almost cruel 
to us.”’ 
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Once a young woman said to me, “I am going to be 
so nice and kind the first Thursday of school that the 
boys and girls will just have to love me; then, after they 
love me, I am going to govern them.” Such a teacher 
never governs a school. If a boy is going to dislike me, 
I would rather he would dislike me the first morning than 
the last evening. If I am going to have to settle difficulties 
in the schoolroom and establish authority, I would rather 
establish it the first morning before recess. Boys and girls 
expect us as teachers to enter the schoolroom and control 
it; to go there withsome authority and exercise it-under 
proper circumstances. 

Thinking men are ready to admit that in point of respon- 
sibility there is no calling above teaching; and all who 
have had any experience concede that there is no kind 
of teaching so fearfully responsible as the instruction of 
the deaf. Public school teachers may throw off a portion 
of the responsibility upon parents and ministers, but the 
instructor of the deaf must bear the whole. He is respon- 
sible not only for aid in pursuing the ordinary branches 
of school instruction, but for all the heart training. The 
pupils look up to him as to a parent, expecting from him 
the mildness and fondness of a mother and the guiding 
wisdom of a father. All wisdom, knowledge, and excel- 
lence come to them through him. In most cases he has 
to lay the foundation in character. The advancement 
of a pupil depends largely upon his respect for and confi- 
dence in his teacher. Power, judiciously exercised, has 
a tendency to elevate the teacher in the pupil’s esteem, 
and thus aids in s2curing his improvement. 

When pupils are placed under a new teacher, they are 
always anxious to know what their new master will do 
under certain circumstances. They are always wanting 
to make the test. Every teacher should bear this in mind. 
As is well known, the first impressions are the most lasting. 
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From the beginning the teacher should maintain his 
personality and make it clear to every one under his charge 
that he is the master of the room. 

The idea that “pupils must be governed by kindness, 
love, and moral suasion, or they cannot be governed at 
all” is very absurd. If, after proper trial, demonstrations 
of love or acts of kindness fail, foree must be resorted to. 
I believe there are times when we should resort to corporal 
punishment. I am not an advocate of it under all cir- 
cumstances. Certainly the teacher who has to inflict 
much corporal punishment is a weak teacher. It should 
be the last resort. I have met with but one instance in 
my personal experience as a teacher, where I felt I could 
not get along without it. It was a boy that had been 
under five or six other teachers without having learned 
to respect authority. It was open defiance of authority— 
impudence. (I am sorry to say from observation as super- 
visor of boys that a good many so-called cases of impudence 
in school start with the teacher, who frequently makes 
some unkind, sarcastic, keen, cutting remark that will 
draw out a reply from any boy who is worth anything.) 
I saw that the defiant boy would not do as I told him, 
and that the influence his conductexerted on the other 
pupils was threatening to ruin my whole class. Knowing 
the necessity of prompt action, I said to my unruly rebel: 
“You have openly disobeyed and shown your absolute 
lack of respect for any kind of reasonable authority and 
I am now going to give you a good, sound flogging.” 
And straightway I punished him in a way he remembered 
the rest of his school career. I never had reason to change 
my mind on this case. Even the boy himself has never 
told me that it was wrong. One thing is certain: it settled 
the boy and also the others who might otherwise have 
followed his leadership. I have now not a better friend 
in Pittsburg than this boy. I am satisfied that I did just 
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what he reasonably had a right to expect I would do under 
the circumstances. 

The thought that corporal punishment should never 
be used grows out of the wrong idea that corporal punish- 
ment is the most cruel thing there is. I would prefer a 
flogging for an impudent boy rather than have his soul 
wounded by some sarcastic, cutting remark that would 
stay with him forever. A boy can forgive a flogging, 
but cannot forgive a teacher who is cruelly sarcastic. If 
we could only remember the great fact that common 
courtesy lies at the back of the right kind of school disci- 
pline! and yet how often we hear (or see) a cutting remark 
from a teacher to a little child, that the teacher would 
not dare to apply to one of his equals in size on the street. 
Indeed, every pupil has a right to expect that a teacher 
shall be a gentleman or a lady at all times and in all 
places. 

But since corporal punishment is now prohibited in 
the school with which I am connected, we have to apply 
other remedies. In some way we must teach boys and 
girls to respect rightful authority. 

In making rules, do not go into a room and write a 
rule on the blackboard like a king, but act in such a tact- 
ful, friendly way as to lead the pupils to range them- 
selves on friendly terms with you. Ninety per cent. of 
boys and girls like to do the right thing. They will respect 
and abide by any rule that may be made for their own good. 
Don’t say, “You must do this or that thing under the 
penalty of severe punishment.’ Rules made under a 
threat are very obnoxious,.and tend to breed mischief 
rather than remedy it. 

Rules and requirements should be just and reasonable 
in themselves; and this should, if possible, be made 
apparent to the pupil. There are, I am sorry to say, 
some teachers who never condescend to reason with their 
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pupils. Obedience should be required, not because the 
pupil must submit. to the teacher, but rather because the 
principle of right or propriety demands it. Obedience to 
a principle, and not to a man, should be the rule. The 
pupils take great pride in bowing to a principle which 
their consciences commend .to them. To gain this end, 
the teacher must be in himself respectful. 

jreat care should be taken that punishments never 
have the spirit of revenge, nor rewards of partiality. Due 
consideration should be given to circumstances and in- 
fluences and, above all, the motives which prompt the act 
shouid be known. Firmness is necessary to successful 
government. Excitement and vacillation are evident 
signs of weakness. The teacher must be strict without 
showing any spirit of revenge or partiality. 

Do not, on account of some silly, sentimental notion. 
let yourself be driven out of the schoolroom by some big, 
impudent boy who calls for some show of authority occa- 
sionally. Do you say, Expel him? No, I beg you, don’t 
expel that kind of a boy; to do so is the very easiest thing 
you can do. That would be a confession of your weakness 
as well as your incompetency. What would become of 
the boy in such an event? He would feel he had defied 
authority; he would meet with some other difficulty and 
again he would defy authority; and some time he might 
come up against the strong arm of the law ‘of the State 
when he would have to respect authority too late. We 
should not crush the will and energy of the pupil, but 
direct them in proper channels. 

Every pupil has a right to expect that a right founda- 
tion should be laid in everything. The teacher should 
appreciate the importance of this fact, for the pupil’s 
future will be decided, in a large measure, by the plan 
mapped out and followed up by the teacher. One of 
the chief aims of our school should be the inculcating of 
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that discipline which will stay with the pupils outside the 
school walls. A pupil has a right to expect that each 
day shall unfold to him more of his own power to do his 
own work, an aim neglected when we have teachers who 
do not understand the deaf. System, while unquestionably 
necessary, is often carried to such a foolish extent as to 
lose sight of the individual pupil, the latter becoming 
part of a mere machine. Often a pupil puzzles over a 
lesson, and may need help. But then you are face to face 
with what, to my mind, is the great problem of teaching. 
You do not want to give full rein toyoursympathy, for 
the child would learn to depend entirely on you; nor do 
you want to withhold all sympathy and have the child 
completely discouraged. Tact must be exercised in this 
case to such an extent that you have the pupil reach 
the point when he is willing to try again, while he is 
watched closely. Thus he learns to depend on himself. 
When he overcomes his difficulty, he will come up to 
your desk all smiles, his whole countenance showing the 
depth of experience through which he has passed. It is 
not until then that a pupil knows that he can get a lesson 
himself. The power to do his own work and his own 
thinking will thus be cultivated. Not until a pupil has 
learned the secret of self-help and self-power is the great 
educational problem solved. But if the child goes through 
school depending constantly on the teacher and then 
through college without learning his own power to do his 
own work, he has never been properly taught. 

Do not be alarmed if occasionally boys and girls get 
angry with you. If you do your duty, thegood thatis 
in them will work that out all right. Insist on their 
making good use of their time. When they get a lesson 
after one or two days’ work (or lack of work), say pleas- 
antly: “That is what you ought to have done two days 
ago. You have just wasted two days of your time.” 
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Thus they will learn the importance of making an earnest 
effort and thereby saving much time. In after life this 
principle will assert itself, and then the pupil will thank 
the teacher. Have common sense along with sympathy,— 
not the sympathy that will help the boy do everything, 
but the common sense that will go along with sympathy 
and give each boy to understand, as my wise teacher did 
me, that I had no business in this world getting help from 
other people until I had learned to help myself. Every 
pupil has a right to expect that he shall be taught or 
required to do his own thinking, and he will never forgive 
the teacher who fails to set him to thinking for himself. 
The lesson of self-help is the greatest we can teach our 
children. 

One of the greatest barriers to a pupil’s advancement 
or ambition is the parading of his peculiar errors in English, 
popularly known as ‘“‘deaf-mutisms,’”’ before people,— 
those who are not familiar with the many difficulties a 
deaf-mute has to overcome in learning the English lan- 
guage. This exhibition, both unjust and unkind, makes 
a very unfavorable impression upon the public,—a 
reflection our pupils have a perfect right to resent. Natu- 
rally the pupils thus humiliated will not dare to give 
to give themselves latitude in the use of English for fear 
that it may be publicly exhibited. The pupil has a right 
to expect that he shall be treated as a pupil who takes 
his teacher into his confidence, and not as a show fool. 

Next to the training of the heart, the most important 
part of the teacher’s work is the recitation. The teacher 
who stops the recitation and never reviews it or applies 
it in any way is making a fatal mistake. He is making 
a fatal mistake, in the first place, because he gives the 
pupil the idea that the recitation does not amount to 
anything; that it is only a piece of the subject chopped 
off to be chewed at and got rid of as quickly as possible. 
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The recitation must not be made a mere machine that 
goes by rule. It should be so conducted as to test both 
the preparation and understanding of the pupil. Too 
many of our pupils memorize their lessons without com- 
prehending them, and most of their work in recitations is 
parrot-like work, pure and simple. Thus a very bad habit 
is established, and if not broken soon enough, it will ruin 
the pupil’s mental development. Another pernicious 
thing is the idea a pupil may have that he can deceive you, 
and that he can come into your room without preparation, 
for it leads him into the belief that he can go out into 
the world and deceive people into thinking that he has 
knowledge when he has it not. That is a serious matter, 
and each pupil has a right to expect that these things 
shall receive proper attention at the beginning; hence 


the need of constant vigilance. 
B. R. ALLABOUGH, 


Instructor in the Western Pennsylvania 
Institution, Edgewood Park, Pennsylvania. 


[T0 BE CONTINUED.] 


THE PUPILS. 


“Wer feel the thing we ought to be beating beneath 
the thing we are.” 

Has it not come to you over and over—that thought? 
And sometimes—often-—as I watch the pupils, it comes to 
me and will come, to remind me that I forget; that the 
pupils, too, have their own ideals—not only ideals for 
themselves, but ideals for us. 

Have you not watched them at the beginning of the 
year, the beginning of the month, week, day, all enthu- 
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siasm; their eyes alight with that elusive gleam of “what 
ought to be;” their hearts astir with the impulse that, 
continued, encouraged, might have wrought the ideal 
indeed? 

Have you not seen the crushing, spiritless apathy of 
the ‘thing they are” shroud away that dawning vision 
long before the day, the week, the month, the year was at 
an end? We have all watched it come and go in these 
pupils of ours. 

We have watched and wondered, perhaps, why they 
fail to be this better thing; why we fail to help them. 

“The thing they ought to be!” If we could but re- 
member that it does indeed “beat beneath the thing they 
are!’’ JI wonder whether they would know we were remem- 
bering and whether that knowledge would help. 

Sometimes, looking over a class reflectively, have you 
not watched some hopeless laggard struggling at a task 
too hard, and met his look haunted by its dim realization 
of the immensity of the gulf beating him back from what 
he ‘ought to be?”’ Yes, they all have their ideals, “Even 
as you and I,” in the days when we knew the joy of fash- 
ioning out dream-shapes of what we some day would be. 

And when you look back, does it not seem to you, if 
you be but honest, that your ideal was—not to be rated 
as the brilliant student in the class; only just to be liked 
by your friends a little; above all to be admired, respected, 
liked by your teacher? 

A low motive to spur one on, perhaps. 

Yet it is seen here among the pupils so often. 

And is it because we forget or ignore that ideal of at- 
tracting friends and pleasing teachers that our pupils do 
not always grow to the best that is in them? 

They come into succeeding classes every autumn, 
showing us their best side. We all know that. It is a 
subject of rather cynical retrospect—unexpressed, yet 
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there. And what do the majority of us do? We allow 
the misdemeanors of past years to cloud the joy of trying 
for a resurrected or just created frail ideal. 

Guided by the shattering of previous idols, we stand 
afar; withholding the recognition of this nobler self 
beating in truer rhythm. We adopta waiting-to-be-con- 
vinced attitude; we let ourselves unconsciously be guided 
by the opinions and prejudices of others. 

How near do we ever get to their ideals? An angel would 
falter and withdraw if we began a tentative, furtive 
search for wings. 

How much do we know of the real self—hidden, but no 
less the truer self, because it but seldom betrays itself — 
in words, written, spelled, or spoken? We think we 
know, but do we? 

When I look back over ten years of work in a school 
for the deaf, I know that the only pupils who have ever 
really shown me their higher selves are those who would 
come to me in trouble. 

It is the one great test of knowing whether we know 
the better side of our pupils to ask ourselves, “Are they 
reticent in time of trouble?’”’ Which ones do we know 
would trust us to see, through mist and shadow and utter 
darkness, the blessed ‘thing they ought to be” and want 
to be, and trust us gently to unveil its still unattained 
perfections; even let us point out, as gently, the crudity, 
the pitiable weakness, of the all too visible “thing they 
are?”’ 

We, too, miss the “better way” until we come in touch 
with the every-day pupils, not as we see them, not as 
they are, but as they yearn to be, as they “ought to be,” 
if they could but know it. 

And this is their right, though they may not know 
they have rights of so spiritual a texture. 

Perhaps some of us are thinking that the pupils are but 
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too prone to demand their rights and presume upon 
them. It may be true. 

Yet it seems to me that if I were among them I should 
want all they get, and more, of you; of your companion- 
ship; your sympathy; your honest, simple friendship; 
your kindly interest and commendation or criticism. 

This is home to them. We are here in but a transient 
spirit; guests, as it were, who may come or go at will. 
They know that;in their attitude toward us they show it. 
The pupils for whom we have let ourselves care in the 
better way ask wistfully, “Shall you come back next 
year? ”’ 

They seem to know in some intuitive way that we may 
“pass this way but once’’; and the quaint way in which 
they make advances to the new teacher, asking but their 
right—a certain meed of companionship—have we not 
seen it? And perhaps wondered why we missed that 
subtle flattery of a pupil’s open-hearted advances? 

How many times one has watched the little tots linger- 
ing with rapt wistfulness, awaiting the laggard leisure of 
some idolized teacher, to cling with exulting insistence 
to, perhaps, an indifferent hand; to smile up into, perhaps, 
a restless, pre-occupied countenance. We are so busy; 
we are so tired; we—we—forget. 

They have a right to have their material comforts 
watched over. Those are. But what of these rights— 
the right to claim what a busy mother would give—a 
gentle petting; a little chat; a pause for play, or ms 
or sympathy? 

What of the rights of the older pupils? Do you remem- 
ber the rights we used to claim of our teachers? Long 
extra hours of companionship of inestimable value; meet- 
ings in a social way; talks; walks; botanical excursions; 
books loaned; stories told; and always a gracious, kindly 
presence to greet us and teach us. All were ours, 
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A thought that often occurs regarding the pupils is 
their strange lack of responsibility. We watch them go 
through the successive classes, waiting for them to assume 
a graver, more responsible air. Do they? Visit a home 
where a deaf child lives and note how the family circle 
hesitate about intrusting to him any weighty responsi- 
bility; see how much is done for him. There is a volatile 
essence to their characters, a something that keeps them 
always child-like. 

Is it because too much forethought is taken for them, 
or is it because they are thrown too much to spiritual 
association with children only for nine months each year? 

One watches successive graduating classes, handsome 
boys, pretty girls, close to the age of men, women; yet 
even their senior year is distinguished by an odd lack 
of repose of manner conducive to intrusting them with 
responsibilities. We dread their unaided efforts in an 
unsheltering world. 

When we hear soon after of graduates marrying and 
assuming household cares, we recall, incongruously, two 
irresponsible young creatures scarce more than children. 
Even after a lapse of several years, when one meets these 
couples, that singular lack of responsibility seems still to 
linger vaguely. 

Most of all is this child-like character shown in their 
pleasures. There is something refreshing in the zest with 
which our pupils enter into their pleasures. Not all, 
perhaps. There are those who will not play; those whose 
lot in life seems always to be that of lingering out in the 
cold, repelling the very companionship they need pitiably. 
But, as a rule, it takes but little to make pleasure for the 
pupils. 

Just a little planning; just a few new ideas, for novelty 
is the spice of their life. Some new idea will dart like a 
beam of sunshine through the whole school. Some new 
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way of phrasing an oft-repeated, humdrum thought; 
some insight into an event with which the world is ringing, 
if but for a day; and lo! they are all enthusiasm—teal, 
unspoiled enthusiasm. 

I remember years ago when I had a large, mixed class, 
scarcely above second and third grades in mental attain- 
ments, but old in years, I told my class each day the 
events of the Spanish War as they unfolded from day to 
day, bringing in the flaming newspaper headlines, the 
vivid pictures. I was well ridiculed by a good many 
teachers for trying to tell in the simplest of simple language 
the thrilling stories of the poor Cubans, the Maine, Dewey 
and his big brave ships. Yet to this day those pupils, 
scattered among sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth grades, 
still recall those stories. 

Classic stories, “Lalla Rookh,” “Ben Hur,” “Otto, of 
the Silver Hand,” ‘The Prince and the Pauper,” “ Little 
Lord Fauntleroy,” ‘“ Huckleberry Finn,” I wonder if we 


fully realize what intense pleasures we give them by at 
least trying to tell such tales; by the lending of a favorite 
newspaper; or by a graphic summary of some complex 


world event. 

The simplicity of their pleasures is matched by the 
primitiveness of their pain. 

Who of us takes the time to sean each face in the critical 
first hour, and be subsequently guided by these traces of 
unspoken troubles? They suffer from slights of which we 
have no conception. The sensitiveness of the deaf is 
proverbial. How often I have reproached myself for 
severity which I certainly should have tempered had I 
known the rankling inner trouble that prompted a resent- 
ful, willful manner in school! A hasty criticism; fancied 
ridicule; the defaleation of a bosom friend; a loss of 
some cherished possession; what do we know of the real 
troubles our pupils bring all unnoted into our schoolrooms? 
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No more, perchance, than they know of our own secret 
griefs. 

But how can we know how often we fail to reach their 
standards for us, and soadd to their reticent griefs? We, 
too, have distractions, reserves, that call away from them 
our real selves. 

When we fail in accuracy the whole canopy threatens 
to topple. 

The other day a pupil asked me whether a certain 
article, a cherished urnament, was silver or nickel. Out 
of unthinking politeness I said “Silver,” and walked on. 
Then, not knowing I saw the colloquy, a second pupil said 
to a third one, ‘Now, I told you so!’’ But the third one 
stoutly maintained that the other boys said it was not 
silver, in spite of his teacher’s statement. Horror, pity, 
censure struggled for rebuking expression on the face of 
this stanch little supporter of his teacher’s infallibility. 
With a big accusing questioning crook of one vehement 
finger he said, ‘‘Do you believe a teacher or a deaf boy? 
Which? Choose!” Evidently this was a poser, for 
the doubting Thomas surrendered ignominiously. As I 
watched, it came over me, What lofty standards they have 
raised for us! A teacher! It means so pitifully littl— 
in some ways; so much, so immeasurably much in others. 

I never was more impressed with the pupils’ rigid criti- 


cism of us than on a memorable day a number of years 
ago when I was a chastened witness to a scene that I have 
since heard has more than once taken place with undi- 
minished vividness. 


I had just come into the large public parlor in the old 
building and happening to glance into the other parlor 
I saw a group of girls sitting in that attitude of rapt, 
amused attention one unconsciously assumes at a good 
play. They were watching one of their number imitate 
certain glaringly characteristic mannerisms, carriage, 
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attitudes, gestures of different teachers, the crowd being 
ealled on to guess what teacher each imitation portrayed. 
The absurd perfection of the mimicry was ludicrous; and 
there I saw us all, one by one, caricatured with merciless 
accuracy. I was so fascinated that I forgot the duty de- 
manded by my dignity as a teacher. 

Suddenly the group of spectators called by name for 
an imitation of some one not yet presented. The saucy 
mimic stopped in puzzled reflection and gave the most 
unconscious compliment I ever heard. It was,—‘She 
has nothing to caricature.” 

Often, when I have recalled that scene, I have wondered 
what, had they not seen me and blushingly scuttled away, 
what awkward mannerism of my own I should have beheld 
in all meekness. And I think it has helped me try to 
be less ungraceful, knowing that the friendly sharpness 
of a hundred pair of eyes wait to note and half-pityingly 
criticise my pet mannerisms, my unconsciously grotesque 
contortions in signing. 

Their most unconscious and precious praise is an absence 
of criticism. Their highest tribute is to say that a teacher 
never tells their sacred confidences, but can keep a secret. 
Their most subtle flattery is dressing their hair your way; 
wearing clothes your way. Their compliments are refresh- 
ingly frank and frequent; too often they take the form 
of comparisons. The limit of their most sincere commen- 
dation is to hand you a little note with a voluntary request 
for pardon or advice; or to write you during the summer. 

Who shall say what their friendship means? For how 
many of us call them really “friends?”’ The relation of 
pupil and teacher is all too paramount, overshadowing 
that elusive friendliness that reaches out tentatively and 
withdraws reluctantly because we are too busy, too 
absorbed, perhaps too disinclined to note that in friend- 
ship we might yet call out “the thing they ought to be.’ 
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Through friendship might even be revealed to us the 
code that governs this little world of theirs—a code that 
shuts out one and welcomes another into that delightful 
free-masonry that somehow makes of the deaf a clan 
bound by school ties of almost fraternal strength. What 
is this code that prompts them to a wholesome childlike 
zest in pleasure, yet brings to them so often an unchild- 
like distrust; makes them generous to a fault, yet allows 
them to forget to be grateful; leads them to foster a 
strange restlessness to get out into the world too soon, 
yet allows them to lead a lotos-like existence here, know- 
ing little, caring less for the rush of great events in that 
world they are so eager to meet? 

One wonders often what crude forms this code of theirs 
assumes; we so soon forget what our own was at that 
age. And above all one wonders what part we (not as 
teachers, but as friends and guides), have taken in shap- 
ing the code that shackles them to the “thing they are,” 
yet might, perchance, draw them on to “the thing they 
ought to be, beating beneath the thing they are.” 


LAURA MACDILL, 
Instructor in the Towa School, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


MEETING OF THE GERMAN OTOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY, 1905. 


At the meeting of the German Otological Society held 
at Homburg, June 9 and 10, 1905, the principal subject 
of discussion was the education of hard-of-hearing children. 
The discussion aroused much interest among teachers of 
the deaf in Germany, especially on account of Professor 
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Passow’s criticism of the German method of instruction 
and his advocacy of the sign language. 

The first speaker, Dr. HarTMANN, of Berlin, said’ that 
from his own observations and those of other investiga- 
tors in all sorts of schools it was evident that hard-of-hearing 
cases among school children are much more frequent than 
is generally supposed. He divided such cases into curables 
and incurables. For the former professional treatment 
by specialists is necessary and the degree of hearing 
power should therefore be included in the medical exam- 
ination of school children. 

Although a slight impairment of the power of hearing 
does not prevent pupils from following the course of in- 
struction satisfactorily, it is impossible for them to do 
so when they cannot hear ordinary speech at a distance 
of more than two meters, or whispering at a distance of 
more than one meter. Under such circumstances the 
closest attention cannot make up for the defective hearing. 

These pupils are often misjudged, they do not progress 
in their studies, they fall behind in their standing, they 
are sometimes regarded as feeble-minded. Then if they 
are transferred to the auxiliary schools, they still make 
no progress, and they finally enter into life unprepared 
for its duties. For these hard-of-hearing children special 
schools should be established in which they may receive 
instruction adapted to their needs. In Berlin such 
classes have already been established and they give satis- 
factory results. The number of pupils in a class must 
naturally be small, as is also the case in schools for the 
deaf. 

The proportion of hard-of-hearing children in the 
community is so great that any city containing as many 
as 100,000 inhabitants ought to maintain such a school. 
In schools in the smaller towns, also, and in the country, 
special attention should be paid to the hard-of-hearing 
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child. He should be given a seat close to the teacher; 
he should have as seat-mate an intelligent fellow pupil 
who should repeat in his ear what he does not understand; 
and the teacher by private instruction should endeavor 
to make up for what is lost from the work in the class- 
room. 

The second speaker, Privy Councillor Professor Dr. 
Passow, of Berlin, discussed the instruction of hard-of- 
hearing persons in schools for the deaf. He thought the 
term “hearing instruction,’ was preferable to “aural 
” since the aim of 


instruction” or “auricular instruction, 


such instruction is no longer the improvement of the 
physical power of hearing, but the imparting of education. 
This instruction should not be limited to certain hours 
outside of the regular course, nor should pupils of different 
grades be brought together in the same class, as is now 
the practice in most schools for the deaf where hearing 
instruction is attempted. Special schools for the partly 


deaf should be established, as has been done with excel- 
lent results at Heidelberg. With these pupils, results in 
speech would be attained which are not possible with 
the totally deaf. 

Such a separation of the partly and totally deaf pupils 
would also be of advantage to the latter, for under the 
method at present prevailing in Germany the results are 
not satisfactory. “It is a lamentable fact,” continued 
Dr. Passow, ‘that the great majority of the totally deaf, 
very soon after they leave school, throw overboard the 
speech which their instructors have taught them with 
infinite pains and labor, because they can neither make 
themselves understood nor understand what others say 
to them. They then have recourse to the sign language, 
for with most deaf-mutes their speech is less intelligible 
than their signs, and their intercourse with hearing people 
as well as with one another is carried on much more easily 
by gestures than by speech. 
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“For the restoration of the sign language to the schools 
the deaf themselves are making a desperate fight; their 
congresses constantly pass resolutions in favor of it. They 
do not desire that oral instruction should be abandoned 
but they advocate a combination of manual and oral 
methods. They claim that the minds of deaf children 
can be developed much more rapidly when the teacher 
uses the sign language. I am of the same opinion. It 
would be much better if the teacher instead of condemning 
and opposing the sign language, would use it in his instruc- 
tion. In that way he would make the acquisition of 
speech easier and the pupils would remember better what 
they are taught. 

“One important result the deaf have already accom- 
plished. Their religious services in Berlin and in several 
of the Prussian provinces are conducted not only orally 
but also in signs. The government admits the necessity 
of this; it should also enable every deaf-mute to under- 
stand the sign language. That this may be done a uni- 
form sign language must be taught in the schools. 

“At present in every school for the deaf a special sign 
language peculiar to that school grows up among the 
pupils. Although it is true that the deaf from different 
schools soon come to understand one another’s signs, it 
would be far better if more uniformity were introduced 
into the language. Among the deaf this would be received 
with rejoicing. No objections to the sign language will 
ever come from. the deaf themselves. 

“But even if the sign language should not be used as 
a means of instruction, one of their demands, the reason 
for which is perfectly obvious, should be granted uncon- 
ditionally. Every teacher of the deaf ought to master the 
sign language of his pupils. A teacher who undertakes 
to teach the deaf without understanding the language ia 
which his pupils converse stands before them in a 
helpless condition, unable to govern them properly. 
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“T beg you, my colleagues, following my suggestions, to 
test the value of the sign language. It will be extremely 
important for the welfare of the deaf if your observations 
agree with mine and if you accede to the opinions to 
which in the course of years I have come. It may be 
objected that we otologists are meddling with what does 
not concern us. But as it is the right and duty of the 
physician, when a limb is lost, to see that the best substi- 
tute possible is provided, so it is our right and duty as 
otologists to work for the best possible substitute for hear- 
ing and speech in the case of the deaf. 

“My declarations will arouse at first a storm of anger 
among the teachers of the deaf. But this storm will 
subside. The teachers will even feel greater satisfaction 
in their work when they see that oral instruction together 
with the sign language produces better results than the 
exclusive use of the oral method. 

“How far this combination is to be carried experience 
must determine. 

“Personally I am convinced that deaf-mute instruc- 
tion in Germany must undergo a transformation and 
that this transformation is inevitable. The totally deaf 
must be taught by means of the sign language and speech; 
the partly deaf, on the contrary, must be wholly separated 
from the totally deaf and must be taught by hearing and 
speech.”’ 

Professor Dr. KuMMEL, of Heidelberg, expressed him- 
self as entirely in agreement with Professor Passow. 
There should be special schools for the hard-of-hearing, 
and the sign language should be used in the primary 
schools and schools for the backward deaf. 

Mr. KUx.ine, an instructor in the Weissenfels Institu- 
tion for the Deaf, defended the German method of instruc- 
tion. 

“Tts purpose in teaching in, through, and for speech is to 
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free the deaf-mute from his isolation in the hearing world. 
By the sign language this result cannot be attained, for if 
it were further developed as a means of intercourse, hearing 
people would not understand it and the great majority 
of them would not be willing to take the trouble to learn 
it. 

“The entire exclusion of the natural sign language from 
the institution is not possible for the reason that it is 
the only means of communicating with the little children 
when they enter school. But at present it is not employed 
as a means of instruction, and as the pupil advances in 
speech it must gradually be discarded as a means of 
communication between teacher and pupil. 

“That the results of instruction are so unsatisfactory 
no one laments more than the teacher of the deaf; the 
fault, however, lies not in the method of instruction but 
in the defect of deafness itself and the inferior mental 
development of the deaf child as compared with the 
hearing child. That the use of the sign language would 
produce better results is very doubtful, for the language 
is suitable only for the expression of concrete, not abstract 
ideas, and its employment in connection with speech 
hinders the ready acquisition of speech and speech read- 
ing. 
“The introduction of the sign language, moreover, 
would be a step backwards into the era of the century 
before the last and the beginning of the last century. 
The course of progress in the instruction of the deaf has 
been through the sign language into speech, and has 
proceeded chiefly from Germany, so that the oral method 
is also known as the German method. This method has 
now spread triumphantly through all countries, even 
where the sign language formerly prevailed. Before the 
members of the Society make up their minds on this 
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subject they should become better acquainted with the 
work of schools for the deaf.” 

Dr. HERMANN GutTzMaNnn, Editor of the Medizinisch-pa- 
dagogische Monatsschrift fiir die gesammte Spruchheilkunde, 
also opposed Dr. Passow’s views on the value of the sign 
language. He ridiculed some of the signs he had seen 
used in the religious services of the deaf in Berlin; for 
instance, the sign for Trinity, three folds of the coat. 
Such signs seemed to him a profanation of sacred things. 

In conclusion Professor Passow explained that he was 
not an enemy of speech and did not wish to banish it 
from the instruction of the deaf, but only desired that 
the sign language should also be given a place by the 
side of speech. It was, he said, far from his intention 
to depreciate the self-sacrificing laborious work of teach- 
ers of the deaf; on the contrary he wanted to render them 
a service. He urged the members of the Society to keep 
his suggestions in mind and make thorough investiga- 
tions for themselves of the methods and results of the 


instruction of the deaf. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR GEOGRAPHY TEACHING. 


Why can’t we make our geography lessons more inter- 
esting? Why not use more devices? Surely we have at 
our command a vast amount of fine material with which 
to work, if we but care to use it. Perhaps we do not 
realize how much there is in this line which we do not 
utilize. 

I wonder how many teachers ever saw a shadow cross 
the face of a pupil when he saw the map hung upon the 
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wall, or the text-book opened for recitation. This should 
be sufficient warning that the geography lessons are 
“dry’’—that something is needed to bring that interested, 
delighted brightness to the child’s eyes. Isn’t it a delight- 
ful sensation to look over a class of expectant faces, where 
every child is waiting anxiously for any interesting infor- 
mation you may give, and where, if you ask a question, 
every one is anxious to answer it? And isn’t it delightful, 
too, when the child’s mind is full of questions on the 
subject? Of course this delightful atmosphere has, to a 
certain extent, to be cultivated, but isn’t it worth striving 
for? It is such a satisfaction to the teacher at the end 
of a recitation to feel that her lesson was a success, and 
to note that the pupils were really sorry when it was over. 

Let us think of some of the simple ways and means to 
make the lessons attractive. All children are fond of pic- 
tures. Charts may be made a source of delight in the 
schoolroom. I mean the kind of charts which are fairly 
alive with suggestive and interesting information. When 
the children are studying a certain country or city, show 
them a chart for that particular city or country, with 
pictures upon it of the principal buildings, rulers, inhabi- 
tants, products, etc. Let the chart corresponding to the 
country being studied be hung upon the wall, so that its 
pictures will be associated with the country and informa- 
tion imbibed unconsciously. Take pains not to hang the 
chart too high. Some time try the experiment of placing 
your face on a level with the children’s; look up from that 
position at the pictures on the wall and you will be sur- 
prised to see how high—from the children’s point of 
view—they are hung. 

Make the most of all your material. Study to use it 
to the best advantage. The charts, maps, globes, etc., 
should glow with interest, because they are associated 
with pleasant memories, and are full of delightful possi- 
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bilities to the child. Always have something new to tell 
in connection with an old subject; then the children will 
never tire of it. Make new charts at intervals during the 
year. Don’t depend on the same old ones for a long 
period of time. If the last chart was made of brown card- 
board, make the next of red or green—or any color not 
used before. Surprise the children at intervals not only 
with a new chart, but with one made differently from 
its predecessor. Sometimes the interest of a class will be 
awakened and a lesson made far pleasanter just because 
a pretty gilt border was painted about the chart’s edge, 
or perhaps a few flowers painted or drawn with pen and 
ink had been scattered at intervals over its face. Any- 
thing tasty or unusual is of advantage. A bright binding 
adds to the effect. Of course all this is not necessary, 
but it is pleasant and the result helpful and interesting. 
The children are sure to appreciate anything different. 
If you are collecting pictures for a certain chart, tell 
them that you expect to study Africa (for instance) with 
them, and suggest that they bring you as many pictures 
as they can which-are connected with this country. Tell 
them that only the best of the pictures brought will be 
used (for you may receive more than you need), and so 
encourage them to select and bring only the best they 
can find. All this makes the new chart more interesting- 
and valuable to the children, for they feel it is theirs, and 
are proud of their contributions displayed on the chart. 
'$If you expect to take a trip abroad, or if a friend 
contemplates such a journey, by all means secure postals 
from the different places visited. These cards are re- 
markably accurate, and are useful to frame for the school- 
room, to paste upon charts, or to pass about the class 
to illustrate a lesson. A recitation can thus be made 
intensely interesting. Postals of one’s own city are 
always obtainable and will frequently work in to advantage. 
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We have occasionally in our schoolrooms what is called a 
“spelling match.”” Why not have a “geography match? ”’, 
Let the questions be such that the answers may be given 
quickly. Aim at conciseness in the replies. Don’t 
conduct it at all like a recitation, but let the questions 
pass down the line as rapidly as words spelled in a “spel- 
ling match.” For instance, let such questions as the 
following be asked of the class: “Where is New York 
City?” “Give one production of the New England 
states.” “Tell me two things you know about the ocean.” 
“Give the cireumference of the earth.”’ “In what direc- 
tion is Florida from here?’ ‘What is the capital of 
Pennsylvania?” ete. For variety, let one of the pupils 
stand before the class and ask the questions, using no 
text-book. Several children could take turns as ques- 
tioner. 

Almost every teacher has taken a trip, either a long* or 
short one. Surely there must be some facts in connection 
with ler travels of which she can make use in her geo- 
graphy lessons. Perhaps a trip taken in childhood can 
be recalled, or a description of the journeyings of some 
friend or acquaintance. There is always something in 
such a description to interest and instruct the children, 
when the teacher imparts this information to them. Per- 
haps you are acquainted with some one who has travelled ; 
do not hesitate to question such a person in order to gain 
information for your class. Better still, if such a person 
would consent to speak to the children, the result would 
be even more effective. 

The subject of different modes of travel would be a 
significant topic at a certain period of geographical study. 
There are many children who are painfully ignorant on 
this subject. A good description of a large ocean steamer , 
its system of travel, the amount of coal used in a day, the 
signals, the different kinds of work the sailors do, the 
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manufacture of its ice, ete., would all interest the chii- 
dren. Do the children know of the elegance and luxury 
of travelling across the country in a Pullman sleeper? 
Tell them of the mode of travel in foreign lands—in 
China, Japan, India, etc., and if possible, have pictures 
to illustrate this lesson. 

There may be many things which have happened in 
the teacher’s life, which may seem trivial to her, but 
probably might be worked into a geography lesson in such 
a way as to please and instruct the children. Illustrate, 
compare, and connect anything of interest with this 
study. Encourage them to tell of their experiences and 
travels or those of a friend. 

When the subject is mountains, there is a fine chance 
for attractive lessons. The mountain railways, not 
only in this country, but across the water—in Switzer- 
land, for instance—are full of attractive possibilities. 
The climbing of the peaks and glaciers by people, the 
methods provided for their safety, etc., might also be 
presented. If the teacher happens to know, in this case 
also, some one who has actually visited these localities 
and participated in mountain climbing, it would be 
profitable and entertaining to have him visit the school 
and speak to the children personally. Drawings on the 
board are always helpful, but don’t let the same ones 
stay there for too long a time. 

Such subjects as mines, coral polyps, etc., offer chances 
for pictorial object lessons. 

Guessing games are pleasant diversions. These games 
neatly printed upon cards are obtainable at stores where 
educational supplies are sold. Rivers, lakes, mountains, 
animals, cities, etc., are all printed in this form. After 
playing these games a few times, the children learn the 
answers, so that much information may be gained in this 
way. The teacher may originate questions and the 
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children also may be taught to do so. A few questions 
will give an idea of one of these games. Suppose the 
subject is “Cities.” “What is the largest city in the 
world?” “In what city was Columbus born?” “In 
what city is the leaning tower?’ etc., may be given. 

In studying a country, why not tell something about 
it which is not in the text-book and with which the chil- 
dren are probably not familiar? For instance, if the 
lesson is on Italy, tell them of the catacombs, and treat 
other cities and countries in the same way. 

Should we not measure and explain everything accord- 
ing to the standards with which the child is familiar? 
For instance, if they are told that the population of 
London is so many millions, they cannot have the slightest 
conception of what such figures mean, but if they are 
told that the population of all the New England States 
is less than that of London they will have a better under- 
standing of the fact. Or if they are told that London 
has about seven thousand miles of streets, “to go through 
all of which would be equivalent to walking across the 
American continent and back,” it would mean some- 
thing to them. Such facts the children would probably 
never forget and afterwards when London’s population 
of five and a half million is learned it will be retained the 
easier because of the facts given in connection with it. 

Let us not fail to teach the lesson of patriotism to our 
children. They should be proud of their country and 
what it has achieved. The beautiful “stars and stripes” 
should hang in every schoolroom and every pupil should 


love dearly his beloved America. 
KATHARINE F. REED, 
169 Twenty-eighth street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE ORGAN OF HEARING 
ON THE SOUL LIFE OF THE HUMAN BEING.* 


THE question which lot is sadder, that of the blind or 
of the deaf, has been the subject of much controversy. 
Though it is not my intention to discuss this question at 
great length I cannot refrain from expressing my thoughts 
upon the subject in considering the above topic. 

That there has been much dispute on this point I can 
readily understand, since we often come in contact with 
such unfortunates, unconsciously place ourselves in their 
position, and meditate upon which of these infirmities we 
should choose were we to become afflicted. In this 
imagining ourselves in their position lies the source of the 
difference of opinion, as in these discussions the point is 
not which evil is the greater but which is the more dread- 
ful for the person in question. The objective measure 
of the loss of one of our senses could only be obtained if, 
taking data, one could determine the degree of the ca- 
lamity of each blind and each deaf person and from this 
ascertain the respective averages. ° 

The error lies in the objectifying of the subjective 
view. For the same reason that there can be no discus- 
sion as to tastes, one person can hardly decide what makes 
a deeper impression on another. 

The value of the eye and the ear varies greatly with 
different people. The unrestrained vigor of youth will 
require the eye more than the ear; the boy who has been 
accustomed to playing out-of-doors would no doubt with 
great alacrity sacrifice his hearing to regain his sight. 


*Translated by Paut Delavan, Wisconsin, from the 
Deutsche Revue for November, 1904, vol. xxx, No. 2. 
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The art of the painter depends on his vision; with his 
eyesight he loses his art, his profession, his happiness. 
How important on the other hand is the ear to the musi- 
cian! What a world would be lost to him with the loss 
of his hearing! 

Here the former possession of the lost sense is assumed, for 
a comparison presupposes a knowledge of the things one 
compares. The conditions are different, however, when it 
comes to cases where one of these senses has been lacking 
since birth; for one can speak from experience alone. 
The person born blind or deaf knows nothing of the 
beauties which the eye and ear respectively can offer him; 
he is therefore less likely to bewail his fate. While the 
adventitiously deaf person is generally distrustful, fre- 
quently withdraws from society which no longer affords 
him pleasure, and becomes morose and peevish, the 
congenitally deaf person knows only through the infor- 
mation of others and his own conclusions that something 
which others can enjoy is withheld from him and he 
determines to acquire this supposed something. Only 
the helplessness in which he finds himself in this endeavor 
makes him sad at times. There is still another cireum- 
stance which may irritate him; he sees. He sees how 
others find pleasure in something of which he has no 
conception, he sees that his fellow beings are unable to 
communicate with him alone, he sees—the contrast. 
That all this does not please him is readily perceived. 

With the person born blind, conditions are different. He 
does not realize the extent of his affliction; he must live in his 
own world and will generally become quite contented. 
Being unable to see, there is not that strong contrast 
which bears so heavily upon the deaf person. Besides, 
most people pity the blind more than the deaf, possibly 
because their helplessness is more apparent, and for that 
reason will strive to make life more pleasant for them. 
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It is therefore not so paradoxical if one believes that 
there are more happy congenitally blind persons than 
happy congenitally deaf. And yet it isa mistake to 
assert that the former have a happier disposition than 
the latter. 

As aurist of the Lower Austrian Institution for the 
Deaf, I have come in contact with many deaf-mutes and 
my intercourse with them has afforded many a glance 
into their soul life. 

I well remember my first visit to the Institution. The 
children who saw me visibly drew back, though they had 
no idea who I was. Had they regarded me as a physi- 
cian, one might ascribe their timidity to the fear which 
most children connect with the term “physician,” as 
“doctor” and “torturer” are nearly identical with them. 
Several boys had been playing in the yard, but as soon 
as they saw me their play and their cheerfulness suddenly 
ceased. 

In the course of a few examinations I became acquainted 
with all of the pupils,even if only slightly. They knew 
who I was, that I took an interest in them; they saw 
how I tried to communicate with them; that it did not 
vex me when I had to repeat words which they did not 
understand; they recognized that I was in sympathy 
with them. Confidence slowly won the upper hand; 
where they had formerly regarded me with shy glances 
when I first came to them, they now became more trustful, 
ran to meet me as soon as they saw me, ‘greeted me from 
afar with such a joyful face as one only observes in the 
warmest friends, and kept on playing when I passed by, 
waving their hands at me in their games—something I 
had never noticed with other children. 

In this connection I must state that my presence among 
them did not always pass so painlessly. I performed 
bloody operations on forty of the hundred and fifty chil- 
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dren. Notwithstanding this I could see that the friend- 
ship which they entertained for me had not been dis- 
turbed in the least with any of those operated upon. 

This conduct of the children was highly interesting to 
me psychologically. When they saw me for the first 
time, they regarded me as a person not belonging to their 
circle; an understanding was not to be expected. By 
experience, partly instinctive, they may have felt that a 
stranger did not comprehend them. On the other hand 
they may have found that their speech often reaped sneers 
and derision from strangers, certainly not very warm-hearted 
persons. No wonder that they strive to avoid these. 

Later, when I frequently appeared among them, they 
felt that I belonged to them, and showed no restraint, 
either conscious or unconscious. They really learned to 
like me, for when I appear among them to-day or when 
I leave them I am often surrounded by many little hands 
that wish to shake mine. 

Thus I could frequently observe them during their idle 
hours; happily and often even boisterously they pass 
their time. Their conduct and disposition differ but 
little from that of normal children. Assoon asa strange 
element appears in their circle, their disposition suddenly 
changes. I might really assert that the deaf are imbued 
with a certain spirit of clannishness, which indeed only 
nature created. 

Of course not all children are alike, but there is also a 
difference among normal children. Much is due to their 
bringing up. Most of them are taken from the loving 
care of the mother. Petted, spoiled children you seldom 
find here; tender gentleness of disposition is not. to be 
expected in these circles. In their seventh year they 
leave their parental home for the institution where they 
are to pass their childhood years. But here there must 
be strict discipline; in their own interest it could not be 
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otherwise. At home they could never be offered what 
they enjoy in the institution among their kind; they must 
make their home among strangers. That such condi- 
tions should have their influence on the soul life of the 
children is not surprising, yet there is not such a vast 
difference. 

Not only: deafness but even defective hearing has a 
powerful influence on the disposition. As soon as a 
certain degree of it is reached, there occur almost typical 
incidents in the soul of the persons afflicted. In the 
beginning they strive to conceal their infirmity as much 
as possible; questions which are not understood are 
answered evasively or guessed at. Seldom do they in 
this first stage ask for a repetition of words or sentences, for 
defective hearing is regarded as something shameful. They 
are still ashamed that they cannot hear well. While people 


with normal hearing, when they fail to understand some- 


thing, are not backward in asking to have it repeated,— 
for people with perfect hearing sometimes fail to hear or 
misunderstand something, owing to the indistinct pro- 
nunciation of the speaker,—the person with defective 
hearing will in the beginning avoid everything tending to 
disclose his infirmity and will act as though he understood 
everything. There may be two reasons for such conduct; 
in the first place such a person still considers himself a 
member of society and therefore strives to avoid every- 
thing that he thinks might tend to isolate him; and in 
the second place he feels guilty, for even if somebody 
occasionally speaks so indistinctly that a person with 
normal hearing is hardly able to hear him, the person 
with defective hearing attributes this inability to under- 
stand readily to his own infirmity. 

The second stage comes with increased deafness; it is 
characterized by ill-humor. The person afflicted finds him- 
self unable to fulfill his previous social duties. Associa- 
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tion with persons of limited acquaintance is restricted; 
theatres and concerts are avoided since he must continu- 
ally pay close attention, which is very fatiguing, and 
even then much is lost to the ear; many a thing that 
formerly afforded pleasure is now disregarded in the belief 
that he does not hear it. He withdraws more and more 
from public life and thus comes into the third stage. 

This is the stage of distrust; most of what is spoken 
before such people is lost to them. They imagine and 
make themselves believe that people intentionally speak 
lower than usual because they are saying something about 
them that they should not hear. In their opinion every- 
thing that is said is about them; if it were something 
agreeable they certainly would speak loud enough for all, 
therefore also those about whom they are speaking, to 
hear it. The latter fail to hear it, so it must be some- 
thing derogatory. It never occurs to these persons that 
one may sometimes make indifferent remarks and that it 
is a strain to speak continuously in a loud tone of voice. 

Their distrust now stimulates them to pay closer atten- 
tion. Strict attention is indeed often able partly to make 
up for deficient hearing in the same way as real dili- 
gence often makes up for lack of talent. But now 
comes the climax! One has by this time become unac- 
customed to paying close attention long. Through the 
discontent of the second period one has _ permitted 
many things to pass by unnoticed and has got out of prac- 
tice. 

If a person for years does not speak a foreign language 
which he has studied, he forgets a great deal of it; at least 
the fluency of expression will suffer greatly. In the same 
manner the brain channels which cause thought concen- 
tration are not as vigorous after a long period of inatten- 
tion as during their regular use. 

Such people with defective hearing are therefore on one 
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hand unable to pay the necessary attention for a long 
period of time, while on the other hand they do not listen 
with as much effort. 

I will continue the comparison with a foreign tongue. 
If a person has not yet mastered it or has for a long time 
had no opportunity to speak it, he is perhaps able to 
understand every word of a sentence if spoken slowly, 
while he would be unable to understand even a syllable 
if spoken rapidly. The reason for this is to be found 
merely in lack of practice in this language and in list- 
lessness. One must not imagine that there is only one single 
nerve channel in our brain which serves to direct our 
attention. In reality there are innumerable such chan- 
nels which direct the attention for every single brain 
action, as for the taste, for music, for speech, ete. For 
this reason we can devote our attention to only one thing 
at a time. If we call some one inattentive, we do not 
mean that he does not pay attention, but that he does 
not give attention to what he should. 

The hard-of-hearing of the third stage therefore occa- 
sionally rouse themselves to more intensive attention and 
then accomplish wonders in hearing from time to time. 
But they become fatigued very rapidly and, if they strive 
again to accomplish as much after such an effort, 
their strength fails them. Should this play frequently 
recur with crushing negative results, they give up all 
further effort and thus enter into the stage of resignation. 

In this fourth stage these battle-worn unfortunates 
declare themselves deaf and make no effort to compre- 
hend through the ear,—in so far they have become more 
resigned. Their manner of life is regulated accordingly; 
writing now plays the most important part. But while 
the more resigned live wholly to themselves and hardly 
bother those about them, the opposite is the case with 
those having a social inclination; they want to know 
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everything that is being said around them. Important 
matters and trivial things, long stories and brief remarks, 
all have to be repeated to them, and a mere repetition of 
the substance of what is said does not suffice; they want 
it repeated verbatim. In this way they really become a 
bother, not so much to the world as to their family or 
rather some one member of the family, one of the nearest 
relatives generally sacrificing himself by acting as inter- 
preter. It is fortunate indeed that love and pity for the 
person afflicted generally do not allow him to notice what 
great sacrifice is demanded. 

This might answer for a brief description of the four 
progressive stages of deafness. In the description there 
could only be a general sketch, there being periods of transi- 
tion and individual differences. Besides the loss of 
hearing, the subjective sensations of hearing play an 
important part in the life of the person. Among these 
we understand all such sensations of hearing as have not 
really been caused by sound waves. Thus the termina- 
tions of the auditory nerves may be roused by some 
pathological irritation acting upon them—sometimes in 
a manner similar to that of an additional sound—by 
which the conditions of sound-perception are given. This 
irritation may be due to purely mechanical causes; pres- 
sure on the drum by ear wax for instance, rarefaction of 
air in the cavity of the ear-drum, ete., through which the 
turning inwards of the chain of ear-bones results, which 
again exerts an increased pressure against the inner ear 
and thus causes an irritation of the organ of Corti. Fur- 
ther causes are irritants which act on the nervous system 
(as the use of quinine, ete.). Reflex actions also play a 
great part in the formation of the subjective sensations of 
hearing; thus, for instance, some persons always have 
ringing in the ears with acute pain in the stomach, as 
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also with the irritation of certain nerves of the nose and 
the like. 

These subjective sensations of hearing also frequently 
exert a powerful influence on the mind of the man. They 
appear in the form of humming, roaring, singing, ringing, 
jingling, seething, hissing, buzzing, thumping, and other 
noises, sometimes weakly and intermittently, but often 
so intensively and incessantly as to disturb sleep and 
every mental effort to such an extent that the sufferer’s 
mind is wholly occupied with these noises. He cannot 
get rid of them, or imagines he cannot, and often prefers 
voluntary death to a continuation of such a life. 

The various kinds of subjective sensations of hearing 
are generally likened to well-known similar noises objec- 
tively perceptible. Thus a person afflicted with roaring 
of the ears in many cases has a sensation as though he 
were always near a river; one troubled with ringing in the 
ears imagines he hears real church-bells; whoever suffers 
with. buzzing in the ears imagines himself to be near a 
bumble-bee or other insect; thumping in the ears is likened 
to hammering in a shop and so on. Moreover these per- 
sons, especially in the beginning, are of the firm belief 
that they hear an objective noise, and only incidentally 
do they become aware of their mistake. Thus I remember 
how one time my father was for several nights in succes- 
sion disturbed in his sleep by the loud chirping of crickets 
which he imagined he heard through the open window; 
. disgusted by the disturbance he tried to stop it by closing 
the window, when the continued chirping disclosed to 
him the fact that it was a case of subjective sensation of 
hearing. 

Unpleasant and bothersome, even disturbing as these 
noises mostly are, there occur on the other hand such as 
really cause a pleasurable sensation with certain persons. 
These are chiefly musical or music-loving persons, with 
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whom trifling variations of these noises assume in their 
imagination the form of musical compositions (mostly 
familiar ones). In the. same way the. uniform rolling of 
the wheels in travelling on a railroad train reminds me of 
a melody which is suggested by the given rhythm, and 
I spin out the tune with the accompanying sounds. 

These noises of the ear have an influence on the life 
of the afflicted, partly direct, since they put them in a 
state of excitement which again exerts a great influence 
on the activity of the person in question; partly indirect, in 
that they frequently rob them of sleep and rest, which 
physically weakens them. 

Now while at times trifling pathological changes in the 
organs of hearing are the cause of subjective sensations of 
hearing with the mentally normal, these causes create 
hallucinations of the hearing with abnormals. What 
sounds there like roaring, singing, humming, is here re- 
garded as the voices of human beings of animals. Words 
and sentences, even familiar expressions, are supposed to 
be plainly heard; indeed the patient thinks he hears them 
so distinctly that he often believes he recognizes the voices 
of certain persons. Indeed the form of the mental anomaly 
plays an important part; thus people suffering with the 
mania that they are being pursued hear in the noises of 
the ear chiefly words of abuse, threats, jeers, and the 
like, while the melancholy, for instance, imagine they 
hear dirges, lamentations, or something similar. 

A person supposing these hallucinations of hearing to 
be purely mental is in error. As mentioned above, there 
exist in most cases more or. less severe diseases of the ear 
which cause subjective sensations of hearing. The mental 
condition only creates sounds from indefinite noises, the 
imagination furnishing the persons and gestures in con- 
nection therewith. Apparent hallucinations indeed occur 
in mentally normal people, but with these it is mostly 
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merely a case of error of judgment of imaginative persons. 
Sometimes too there may occur cases of passing mental 
disturbances. After physical but especially after mental 
overexertion, I have often imagined I heard calls or voices. 

In hallucinations of hearing we therefore have to deal 
chiefly with exaggerations. Hysterical persons act in a 
corresponding manner under varying conditions; a terrible 
vision may there create the most dreadful hysterics simply 
because these persons permit this similar incident to recur 
with them, if possible, in more glaring colors and in more 
dreadful manner. Pressure on the stomach may cause 
the most excruciating pain, a small swelling of the wind- 
pipe choking spells, and the like. No picture of disease 
appears to them of itself without any cause whatever. 
The hysterics are simply a magnifying glass of really 
existing anomalies mostly insignificant. For this reason, 
however, such persons suffer not less than if there were 
an objective justification for their affliction, and they 
are truly ill—but for the most part not in the place where 
they imagine it. 

That hallucinations of hearing may also be ascribed to 
existing anomalies of the organ of hearing is demonstrated 
by many observations of cases where the hallucinations 
ceased to exist when the ailments were cured. Thus 
such cures have been repeatedly observed after the re- 
moval of an accumulation of ear-wax, after operations, 
etc. There are indeed many cases where the physician’s 
art proves of no avail, but in such cases the existence of 
the hallucination must be ascribed to the disease of the 
ear rather than the mental state. These unfortunates 
deserve our greatest sympathy, for their actions and 
thoughts depend wholly on their ailment, which sometimes 
completely unnerves them. 

The influence which the ear exerts on the mental 
visions not only affects the diminished or lost functional 
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capacity but also diseases of the different parts of the 
organ of hearing. Thus sometimes irritations of the 
organ of hearing may produce psychic disturbances, 
confusion of thought having frequently occurred by a 
foreign body being lodged against the ear-drum. In a 
case of my father’s, a professor at a university was obliged 
to discontinue his lectures, as he sometimes in the midst 
of his discourse did not know what he wanted to say. 
By the removal of an accumulation of wax in both of his 
ears the patient soon recovered from his affliction and 
from that moment could continue his lectures at the 
university. A remarkable increase of mental activity 
was noticeable in a boy after the removal of twenty-eight 
stones from the aural passage. In a ease of inflammation 
of the aural passage there appeared with the disease delir- 
ium and a mania of being pursued, cerebral disturbances 
which wholly disappeared after the passing away of the 
inflammation. With some persons the mere touch of 
certain parts of the aural passage may cause severe hys- 
terics. 

With diseases of the inner ear more frequently than 
with the outer ear there occur psychic conditions, especially 
prepossession, inability to concentrate thought, abate- 
ment of memory, change of mood and character, even 
fits of lunacy. In this connection I should like to cite 
briefly several instances. Once when the polypus in the 
middle ear of a very mild-mannered young man was 
touched by a probe, he suddenly jumped from his chair 
and took an aggressive position with clenched fists and wide- 
open eyes without saying a word. After a few seconds 
he quietly sat down again without a recollection of the 
occurrence. Another otherwise healthy and robust man 
suffering with chronic catarrh of the ear-drum was occa- 
sionally troubled with roaring of the ears and coincidental 
headaches; during an attack of the kind the patient 
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grew so irritable that he begged his wife not to tell him 
anything unpleasant and to send the children away, as 
he was not responsible for anything during such an attack. 
At other times the patient always had a quiet disposition. 
Local treatment relieved him of these disturbances. A 
young man of very quiet and goodnatured disposition 
suffered with a chronic abscess of the cavity of the drum 
which discharged from time to time. One or two days 
before a heavier discharge of puss, there appeared a sen- 
sation of painful pressure in the ear and an irritability 
which sometimes developed into regular bursts of rage. 
With increased suppuration the quiet state of mind re- 
turned. 

It is not surprising that these phenomena, in ignorance 
of the existing basic affliction, are sometimes called inde- 
pendent brain diseases instead of “reflex-psychoses,” as 
these mental conditions must really be regarded. Thus 
I observed a case in which the patient apparently had 
epileptic fits and had been treated for years for epilepsy; 
the discovery of a carious process in the middle ear with 
the subsequent operation brought about a complete cure 
in every way. Another interesting phenomenon occurred 
in this case; the patient after his cure recognized that 
his power of perception had increased remarkably; he 
felt himself freer-in his thinking than ever before; the 
sluggishness and dullness of his former power of thought 
he first realized through the attainment of greater mental 
activity. 

From the eustachian tube,too, influences can be exerted 
on the brain activity. Thus repeatedly cases have been 
observed where by the probing of the eustachian tube 
somnolence of several hours duration would occur. The 
blowing in-of air into the eustachian tube on the other 
hand would have a stimulating effect; thus fainting spells 
often end immediately after such action. 
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Besides the pathological changes in the auditory organ 
previously mentioned, excitations of hearing can also 
have a reflex influence on the central nervous system, 
chiefly with hysterical persons. Thus sound impressions 
sometimes actually have a hypnotic effect, the pitch play- 
ing an important part. It sometimes happens that the 
hypnotic influence only occurs with a certain sound of 
the tuning-fork; indeed it has happened that the sound 
of the tuning-fork has caused hypnotism when applied 
on one side, while causing awakening from hypnotism 
when applied on the other side. With another patient 
maniacal fits were cured by loud tones. 

Now since mental activity may be influenced by the 
ear, an influence in the opposite direction—psychical 
influence on the ear—may also occur. Overhearing of 
words, even whole expressions, during a state of great 
mental excitement is known. The excitement may go so. 
far that one does not know that anything at all was said, 
the glaring light in which the irritating object lies before 
the person in question letting everything that does not 
stand in the closest connection with it pass into the 
shadow of non-observance. 

With an abnormal mental condition there frequently 
really occur wrong interpretations of noises, sounds, and 
words. Here it is especially anxiety and fear. A wonder- 
ful classical instance we find in Goethe’s “Erl-King”’; 
“My father, my father, and dost thou not hear what 
the Erl-King is whispering in my ear? ”—‘ Fear nothing, 
fear nothing, my darling boy; the winds with the withering 
branches toy.’”’ The murmuring rustling of the wind- 
blown leaves in the woods has created in the mind of the 
bewildered child the conception of words; indeed even 
more; of words with a definite meaning which have 
moreover been spoken to him. This ballad has not 
sprung from the mere imagination; it is drawn directly 
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from life; but this vision arises from an excited imagina- 
tion. Children and other individuals with weak nerves 
suffer from this; therefore their fear of being alone in a 
dark place. The more the real vanishes, the more the 
imaginary appears. Indefinite noises become significant 
sounds and hazy light-pictures assume fixed forms. In 
the frightened imagination of such a being, the optical 
phantoms play a similar, only more frequent and anguish- 
ing part. 

There is, besides, the influence which the mental affec- 
tions have on the subjective sensations of hearing. Quite 
frequently, for instance, ringing of the ears occurs only 
during excitement, while it wholly passes away when the 
excitement subsides. With persons suffering from con- 
tinuous subjective sensations of hearing, mental excite- 
ment is almost always followed by the intensification of 
these, but great mental activity also frequently causes an 
aggravation of their affliction,a sign that with increased 
activity of the nervous elements of the brain there is 
generally also a greater irritation of the nerves which 
affect the subjective sensations of hearing. 

Now since the mental conditions very frequently cause 
a vaso-motor irritation—that is, they have an influence 
on the filling of the blood-vessels, which gives expression, 
for instance, to a feeling of shame, of anger, of fright, 
etc., it is conceivable that a change may occur in the 
circulation of blood in the ear which will manifest itself 
in some way or other. Here we might cite as an example 
the sensation of thumping in the ear, which is caused by 
hearing the rhythmical contractions of the blood-filled 
arteries. There might also be added certain hemorrhages 
of the ear, which occur occasionally during such mental 
affections,—as for instance the bursting of the wall of a 
blood-vessel lying near the surface of a diseased ear 
through its sudden overfilling. 
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Various threads are thus spun between the organ of 
hearing and the central nervous system; these threads 
we call the nerves. They not only provide the way from 
the ear to the brain but back again also; only in the 
latter case there are other nerves. While the former 
possess a centripetal power of motion, transmitting the 
occurrences of the periphery of our body to the brain, 
and are therefore termed sensory or afferent nerves, the 
latter in centrifugal fashion transmit the occurrences of 
the central nervous system to the periphery and constitute 
the so-called motory nerves. The two processes find 
their point of union in the channels of the brain. Briefly 
to describe the process, the irritation caused in the peri- 
phery is transmitted in the sensory channel to its centre 
in the brain; from here eventually in the channels of the 
brain to the centre of the motor channel in the brain; 
whence results the release of the motion in the periphery 
through the motory channel. In the majority of the 


cases here described, however, there is nooverleaping of 
an irritation from the sensory to the motory channel, but 
to other sensory centres. Since these again are connected 
with one another and with other centres, there arises 
through their reciprocal influence what we call a mental 
state, soul life. 


ERNST URBANTSCHITSCH, 
Vienna, Austria. 


THE DEVELOPMENT AND IMPROVEMENT. OF 
HEARING IN THE DEAF BY METHODICAL 
HEARING EXERCISES.* 


THE early efforts in the now possible utilization and 
development of rudimentary hearing did not receive the 
recognition they deserved and therefore were shortlived. 
Even as noted an aurist as Meniére called them illusionary. 
Others, while recognizing their value to a certain extent, 
did not believe the results obtained sufficient to warrant 
the time and energy expended, and even at the present 
time, notwithstanding the striking results that can be 
shown, this question is a mooted one among physicians 
and teachers. 

However, when we consider that it is only in recent 
years that any special effort has been put forth to improve 
the hearing of the deaf, and that the work for many years 
obviously had to be of an experimental nature, are not 
the results which can now be shown not only highly en- 
couraging for a continuation of the work in this direction, 
but even a complete refutation of the arguments of the 
dissenters? 

Let us examine what has been accomplished and how 
it has been done. 

In 1741 Bewius recommended the use of a speaking tube 
as a means of improving hearing, and Itard and Toynbee, 
in the beginning of the present century, achieved some 
remarkable results with totally deaf persons by systematic 
hearing exercises. These results, however, were questioned, 
and there is no record of continued effort on their part. 
Browne and Keown also report some interesting cases 
of improvement in hearing due to the stimulation of the 


*Reorinted, with slight changes, fromthe American Physician for 
July, 1904. 
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auditory: nerve by sound. It remained, however, for. 
Prof. Victor Urbantschitsch of Vienna first successfully .to 
carry out on a large scale the idea of improving and 
developing hearing in the deaf by methodical hearing 
exercises. 

Having had unexpected success in 1888 with an appar- 
ently totally deaf child, Prof. Urbantschitsch extended 
his work to a large number of the deaf, including cases 
of deafness acquired through scarlet fever, typhoid, etc., 
and in 1893 he published his first results on this system, 
since which time he has continued to inform the public, 
by lectures before otological and other medical societies, 
of the progress of those under his instruction and the 
methods he has employed in instructing them. 

Simultaneously with Prof. Urbantschitsch’s first ex- 
periments on the hearing, several instructors of the deaf 
in the United States began work on almost the identical 
principle*, I myself having become interested in working 
on the hearing in consequence of a suggestion received 
from the late Dr. Samuel Sexton and Miss Lillie Warren. 
Since the publication of Prof. Urbantschitsch’s researches, 
we have repeatedly exchanged views as to our methods, 
and I am indebted to him for much valuable advice. 

- By a comparison of the work being done on a large 
scale in Austria and on a more moderate scale in the United 
States, we find that the methods and results are so similar 
that, in giving the details of one, we cover them both. 
I shall, therefore, give a sketch of the work done with 
some of my own pupils, which I hope will lead to a better 
understanding and the placing of the proper amount of 
importance on what is meant by aural gymnastics, as 


' *Prior credit is due to Mr. J. A.’ Gillespie, formerly Superintend- 
ent of the Nebraska School for the Deaf, who in 1884 published in 
the Annals an article on ‘‘The Aural System” in which he described ex- 
periments in auricular training that had been successfully carried on 
in his School for four years, 
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they are sometimes called, or methodical hearing exercises. 

A boy of five had been declared deaf and sent to school 
to receive speech-training, lip-reading, and a general 
education. 

His progress was rapid and very satisfactory in these 
directions, details of which are beyond the limits of this 
paper; it is necessary, however, to state explicitly that 
I in no way substitute aural instruction for oral training, 
but supplement the latter with the former. The record 
shows that this child apparently had no perception of 
sound, as he did not notice the most intense noises made 
in close proximity to his ear. This seemed almost a 
hopeless case as far as aural work was concerned, unless 
there existed latent hearing which could be aroused. For 
this purpose daily ten-minute exercises were given with 
bells, whistles, clapping of hands, and other loud noises; 
these exercises were given regularly for about six weeks 
when the child began to show an interest in them, turning 
his head in the direction from whence they came. Thus 
the fact was established that some hearing existed, and 
with sound perception as a basis the instructor felt con- 
fident of accomplishing more. 

Next a differentiation of sound was worked for, and 
this took a much shorter period. Differences in pitch 
were recognized. These were followed with vowel sounds 
beginning with ah, 00, and e spoken directly into the ear. 
As soon as these seemed fixed they were combined with 
simple consonants forming words, as for instance, p-a p-a 
making papa. In all the early work the sense of sight 
was allowed to aid the hearing. For instance a bell was 
sounded and the hands clapped so that the child could 
see them; they were then sounded behind him and he 
was asked to distinguish between them. The same 
method was continued with vowel sounds, syllables, and 
words. 
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The hearing exercises were given daily, the time being 
gradually increased to fifteen minutes. In about a year 
twenty-five words were learned. Of course there were 
days when no progress was made; other days, when the 
child seemed totally deaf because he would not or could 
not concentrate himself sufficiently to interpret the 
acoustic impressions received. However, constant repeti- 
tion and patience on both sides had the effect of greatly 
reducing these checks to advancement. 

As the child’s hearing vocabulary increased the work 
became easier and more rapid for teacher and pupil. 
Short sentences were the next step, and to witness his 
delight when he could finally hear and understand, “I 
love Papa,” “I love Mamma,’’ formed the true compen- 
sation of his teacher’s patience. 

With the child’s progress the distance in space between 
him and his teacher was increased. It was also insisted 
that the child take the new words and sentences entirely 
through the hearing unaided by the sight. Here a very 
interesting phenomenon occurred, showing the difference 
between perception and conception of sound. I had 
given the child a new sentence, “I have one nose.”’ He 
repeated it correctly, but when asked the meaning of what 
he was saying he looked abashed, and after repeating 
“T have one nose’ over and over again, he shook his 
head. Having read the sentence innumerable times from 
the lipsin the past his inability to connect what he heard 
with what he had already learned was very interesting. 
After numerous repetitions on the teacher’s and pupil’s 
part he was permitted to read the lips, and great was his 
surprise at having heard, but not understood, a perfectly 
familiar sentence. 

This little boy, after two years of instruction, can take 
a simple story through his hearing. It has called for great 
patience on the part of the teacher and on the part of 
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the pupil, but he has long ago begun to enjoy his lessons, 
and if we consider the results obtained in this time, may 
we not look forward to a certain realization ot our hopes 
in ten years, which will be the time required for the child 
to receive, not only speech-training, but an education as 
well which will fit him for business or college? Another 
ease is that of a boy who entered school at the age of 
nine with a hearing and speaking vocabulary of about 
thirty words. After two years of aural instruction he 
was able to carry on a conversation through his hearing 
alone. 


Another child of nine had so much hearing that he 
required but little articulation drill to perfect his speech. 
It seemed, however, a great effort for him to carry on a 
conversation unless he saw the motion of the lips, thus 
combining hearing with lip-reading. After two years’ 
instruction he could easily converse with any one, relying 
only on his hearing; all that was necessary was a little 


extra attention on his part. 

To cite one more case, that of a very young deaf child 
with so much hearing that it was surprising he had learned 
to say but a few words and those imperfectly. Tests 
showed that the child, although hearing nearly all sounds, 
received only an indefinite sound impression of many of 
them; thus he had formed the habit of interpreting most 
of the breath consonants as “ch.” After a few weeks 
drill he began to distinguish between the different conso- 
nants, and his progress in hearing and speech was so rapid 
that nearly all his instruction was given through his hear- 
ing. 

A year or two of careful work with a case of this kind 
generally suffices to place the child on a plane differing 
but little from that of the normal child and enables him 
to continue his studies in a school for the hearing. There 
is no doubt that there are many partially deaf children 
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in institutions for the deaf who could be benefited in this 
way. 

In cases where some hearing exists when the child 
enters school many of the preliminary exercises are not 
necessary, but other points have to be observed. Syllabie 
drills are important instead of word or sentence exercises, 
as the pupil is very prone to guess at a sentence, having 
understood but one or two words. 

Great care must be taken to shield the face with the 
hand in giving the exercises, or blindfold the child, as all 
children with defective hearing are extraordinarily obser- 
vant and will look for means to lessen the necessity of 
concentrated attention. There was a case where most 
surprising progress was noticed in a single day, and sus- 
picion being aroused, it was found upon investigation that 
the child saw the reflection of his teacher in the glass 
of a picture on the wall, and thus, instead of exercising- 
his hearing faculties, partially read the lips. In another 
instance a child saw the teacher’s face reflected in a highly 
polished table with the same results. 

The hearing varying in each instance, the exercises 
have to be planned according to the needs of the pupil. 
No cut and dried rules can be laid down as to which 
sounds should be taught first; the teacher must analyze 
each case and use every point of vantage. I consider it 
all-important that exercises should begin as soon as defects 
of hearing are noticed. Most of Dr. Urbantschitsch’s 
pupils have been above the age of six. The reason for 
this probably is that in foreign countries very few deaf 
children receive any instruction before the age of six. 
I, on the other hand, have taken a child as young as three, 
and the progress has been as rapid as with older children, 
which means that three years of deterioration of the 
aural functions have been saved. If parents should con- 
tinue to speak into the child’s ear after they have learned 
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that it is hard of hearing, many months of labor would be 
spared to both teacher and pupil. 

It is an important and interesting fact that the hearing 
exercises can be beneficially used with cases of acquired 
deafness and with adults as well as children. Dr. Urbant- 
schitsch reports remarkable success with such cases, the 
ages of his pupils varying from eight to thirty. Dr. Max 
Goldstein of St. Louis also gives some interesting data of 
his work, many of his cases being above the age of sixteen. 

Various devices have been invented from time to time 
to aid the hearing, and at the present time there are 
several instruments to be had which, if perfected, would 
be of great assistance in large institutions where classes 
are large and time is limited. The value of these instru- 
ments as against the voice direct into the ear has still to 
be determined. They have certainly been of value in 
calling the attention of instructors of the deaf to the 
number of semi-deaf pupils in their institutions who could 
be benefited by hearing exercises properly applied. 

And now, to return to my original question, is the 
time—that is the cost—expended in developing hearing 
warranted? Many of my readers may consider the 
question largely answered by the foregoing; it is only 
necessary to point out the benefits to be derived from even 
a small amount of hearing. 

A child who has developed only a perception of sound 
differs in its mentality from one who has no idea what 
hearing is. How much greater must be the intellectual 
difference where word and sentence hearing have been 
reached. Should the child progress no further than the 
hearing of short sentences, his attitude towards the world 
must be different from that of the totally deaf child. 
“T can hear,” “I am not deaf,” has been the proud remark 
of many of my little charges who had been rescued from 
absolute hearing oblivion. Again the improvement in 
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hearing exerts its most direct influence on articulation 
and on the voice. Articulative errors are more rapidly 
overcome. The harshness of voice commonly found in 
the deaf can be materially improved and speech made more 
natural by the proper accentuation of syllables. 

On the other hand, where considerable hearing exists 
this must be constantly exercised to maintain its highest 
efficiency, otherwise it will greatly deteriorate until quite 
useless for intercourse with the world. 

Teachers of the deaf are striving to make the deaf as 
much as possible like the hearing, in speech, in education 
and environment. Then why should the factor, which 
more than anything else would conduce to diminish the 
difference between the deaf and the hearing, be neglected 
or receive but an insignificant place in the school curricu- 
lum? 

For the same reason that we have amended the Spartan. 
laws, and instead of destroying our deficient children, give 
them the very best an enlightened age has provided for 
the amelioration of their earthly lot, deaf children should 
receive all the benefits that science has put at our disposal, 
including a careful development of the hearing. 


A. RENO MARGULIES, 
Principal of the Reno Margulies School, 
534 West 187th Street, New York. 


ECHOES OF THE MORGANTON CONVENTION.* 


THERE are echoes and echoes, resounding with more or 
less force to all who attended the Convention at Morgan- 
ton last July, and each recalls memories of days pleasantly 


*Read at the Round-Table Meeting of the Special Educational Sec- 
tion of Wisconsin Teachers, held at Milwaukee, December 28, 1905. 
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and profitably spent. As one stops to listen to these 
various echoes, and sees again the grand scenery and the 


interesting southern sights; thinks of acquaintances re- 
newed and of others made; hears again the well-prepared 
papers read; and delights once more in the enjoyable 
social affairs and the charming hospitality of Mr. and 
Mrs. Goodwin and the teachers of the North Carolina 
School—certainly one cannot regret having gone. Most 
of you directly interested, who did not attend the Con- 
vention, have read the various reports of all this, as well 
as the papers themselves, so I shall not enter into detail 
here. 

The suggestion was that I dwel! more upon one certain 
echo and try to make you all hear it and, incidentally, 
understand it more thoroughly. It is, fortunately, the 
one that resounds with the greatest force to me, - the 
initial sound of which aroused in me the greatest enthu- 
siasm. It had also the largest and most animated share 
of the discussion. 

“The Possibilities of Oral Chapel Exercises for the Deaf”’ 
is what paved the way for opinions both from those who 
upheld and from those who opposed the exclusive use of 
the oral method. It was interesting to note that of the 
several deaf persons present who had shared the advan- 
tages of this method, not one believed it to be the best. 
And there were some good lip-readers among them, too. 

Circumstances, however, have placed me in a position 
different from that of most other deaf people, for I had, 
until entering Gallaudet College, no familiarity whatever 
with signs. My learning them so late in life enables me 
to judge fairly of their value. 

I have heard teachers in combined-system schools say 
they wished that for the first two or three years, at least, 
children could be kept from all knowledge of signs—until 
some foundation had been laid in language. Of that 
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plan I most emphatically disapprove. I can remember 
how pitifully anything by way of pantomime appealed 
to me when I was a child. I had some language and have 
always spoken, but I did not have hearing enough to 
learn through it. The consequence was I thought mostly 
in gestures—in signs—and for the very reason that I 
was not given signs, my growth, mentally, was stunted. 

I am not afraid to assert that of two average classes 
of beginners, one taught exclusively by the oral method 
and the other by the combined system, the latter will 
have grown three times as much after the first year, and 
it will have every bit as much in the way of language. 
Make explanations in signs; ask questions (this before 
written, spoken, or spelled questions could possibly be 
understood); let the class, with perfect freedom as to 
gestures, give you their ideas and tell you of their per- 
plexities and of their wants. Not any of this did I have. 
and my language did not begin to make up for what I 
thereby lost, to say nothing of the happiness denied me. 
I have had, during my two years as a teacher, children 
who have been pronounced hopeless by oral teachers, 
and not one of these has failed to enjoy and to answer 
questions on Red Riding Hood and other stories to which 
deaf children, as well as those who can hear, have a right. 
Those taught exclusively by the oral method have to 
wait until they have language enough to get all this from 
reading or from the lips, and that is invariably later than 
they should have it. I did not then understand nor 
enjoy them as my duller pupils do after once I have told 
the stories in signs. In this way, being given new ideas 
and having their interest and imagination aroused, chil- 
dren will have all the more to express in language when 
they get it. 

Oral schools, especially the day-schools, believe it a 
good plan to place their pupils, when possible, in schools 
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for the hearing. That is the way I was educated and 
I would give a great deal had it not been so. It will 
take years tomake up the deficiencies that manual spell- 
ing and signs, in the right places, would have avoided. 

Take a child, so educated, the six or seven years he is 
in the elementary grades; what a small share he has in 
the real life of the school and how little he can profit 
by that share! I shall never forget the first time I took 
part in public exercises. It was my second year in school 
and for weeks I had been drilled on my “piece.” I did 
not know when I was to speak, but was promptly informed 
by nudges and glances which started me towards the 
platform. I had my say, but I got practically nothing 
of what others did. Most of us realize very soon that 
there are peculiarities and impediments in our speech 
and for that reason we are the more reluctant to speak 
before strangers. This knowledge dawned upon me 
with such force two or three years after that I refused 
all share in that part of school life. Even the novelty 
of my position, and the praise and petting that conse- 
quently followed, were not inducements to further effort. 

Aside from the recitations, then, how much these chil- 
dren lose, even though they have front seats, as I always 
did! I had, until four or five years ago, a positive dis- 
like for anything savoring of history, and I believe much 
of it resulted from not having had my interest aroused 
by talks and stories along that line. Even children in 
oral schools get far less of this and of Bible stories than 
do those in combined-system schools. Fancy a literary 
programme carried out orally by the deaf before an 
audience of deaf people! What of a debate? The orally 
taught know very little of such work and its attendant 
pleasures and _ benefits. 

Only those so educated have any idea of the embarrass- 
ments and heartaches that are involved—embarrassments 
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and heartaches no child should be allowed to bear,—all 
of which a few gestures would avoid. Apropos of the 
embarrassment, did it ever occur to you that this very 
thing fosters falsehood? I cannot recall how often I 
said I understood just to turn away attention. And, 
when old enough to do it, I spent hours afterwards trying 
to find something that would fit in with the little I had 
caught—something that seemed to be what I had said 
I understood. 

I was, during this time, a fairly good lip-reader, so 
was as well prepared as the majority of the deaf to battle 
with such life. Of my seven teachers there was but one 
whose lips I had much trouble to read, when directly 
addressed. But it was the explanations, the recitations, 
and what was given the class, or classes, together, of which 
I lost almost all. I would not take anything in the world 
for my ability to speak and to read the lips, nor would 
I deny a single child the advantage of oral instruction 
from the beginning, when possible, but I know there is a 
line beyond which lip-reading is of no practical value, 
and here manual spelling and signs are the only resort. 

After going through the grammar grades, I refused to 
attend any but a school for the deaf and, in order to 
prepare for Gallaudet College, 1 went to the Institution 
at Jacksonville, Illinois. But even there I was forbidden 
signs. During all this time I had never heard a lecture, 
a sermon, or a prayer. 

Upon entering college I had an idea signs were some- 
thing to be avoided and also that they were a very hard 
“something” to learn, but after the first year I began in 
earnest and veritably the world became brighter and 
there seemed to me ever so much more in it. But it has 
been during the two years since my graduation, the two 
years spent in Delavan, that I have learned to value signs 
for all they are worth. There is a hearing teacher there 
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who has a perfect command of the language and who, 
as an interpreter, is unexcelled. It was through her 
interpretation that I got my first sermon, my first lecture, 
my first prayer, and I have been getting them ever since 
and can truthfully say that in two years I have learned 
more of a broadening nature, through those hated signs, 
than I learned in all my life before through lip-reading. 

It is true that I have at times caught a little here and 
there from the platform and the pulpit, but even when 
the speaker’s lips are easy to read, how long do you suppose 
normal eyes can stand the strain? Some of the best 
lip-readers I have met have told me they never go to 
church and they have been surprised that I do, but they 
have been still more surprised and disappointed that I 
would condescend to hear a sermon through signs when 
I am fortunate enough to have an interpreter. What a 
pitiful state of prejudice! Deprived by their Creator of 
hearing they refuse to take advantage of a beautiful 
means of aid that the same Creator has given them. 
They prefer instead to remain narrow, unhappy, and with 
limited resources. 

Not a day passes that I do not have cause to feel heartily 
thankful that I can speak and read the lips well enough 
to take my place in a way with hearing people. I have 
always done it and am far happier and better off for so 
doing, but while I find most people thoughtful and con- 
siderate, no one of them can possibly do for me, nor help 
me in certain ways, as can a hearing person with a com- 
mand of signs. 

Surely my opinion has been made plain and surely it 
cannot be said that I oppose in the least oralism as far as 
it can go, nor that I favor signs, to a great extent, in the 
schoolroom. It provokes me to hear people speak of 
“sign classes.’”’ We have none. They are manual classes, 
and in these classes manual spelling and writing correspond 
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to speech and lip-reading in oral classes. That should be 
the only difference between the two. I use signs simply 
in the way I have herein advocated their use and mine 
is not a “sign class” nor does any teacher teach by signs. 

Did you ever stop to think that those who favor the 
exclusive use of the oral method are nearly all hearing 
people? (I do not say, mind you, that all hearing people 
favor it). Do you think they can fully realize what they 
are doing? They are striving, in the best way they know, 
for our good, and I honor and respect them for their 
efforts, but they will agree that the problem of educating 
the deaf should include not only their education mentally 
and morally, but their happiness. Now suppose there 
were two solutions to the problem, one including and 
the other excluding their happiness, could any sane person 
knowingly choose the latter? That is exactly the state 
of affairs. These two solutions are a fact. The first is 
the combined system, including the oral method, manual 
spelling, and signs, and the latter is the exclusive use of 
the oral method. 

Verily, deafness is an affliction that places its victims 
under difficulties that only those who have been through 
it all can understand, so one who has no idea of these 
difficulties is not in a position to realize their meaning, 
much less to dictate wholly how they shall be overcome. 
Who, then, are the capable ones? Should not the voice 
of the unprejudiced deaf protesting against the exclusive 
use of the oral method be heard and be given some con- 
sideration? None of you can now deny that it should. 
But remember that there are constantly being added the 
voices of hearing people too, and I sincerely. hope that 
the time is not far off when all interested in the deaf will 
be brought to see that the combined system is the only 


solution to the problem of educating the deaf. 


EDITH M. FITZGERALD, 
Instructor in the Wisconsin School, 
Delavan, Wisconsin. 


THE ROUND-TABLE MEETING OF THE SPECIAL 
EDUCATIONAL SECTION OF THE WISCONSIN 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, DECEMBER 28, 1905. 


The Special Educational Section of the Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association met at the Milwaukee Normal 
School Gymnasium, December 28, 1905, at 2 P. M. with 
Mr. C. R. SHowavter, formerly Superintendent of the 
Wisconsin School for the Blind, in the chair. 

There were present a large number of teachers of the 
Wisconsin day-schools for the deaf, officers and teachers of 
the various State schools of special education, and others 
interested in the work. 

The first paper on the programme was one on “The 
Education of the Feeble-Minded”’ by Mr. C. W. Witmarts, 
Superintendent of the School for the Feeble-Minded at 
Chippewa Falls. In his paper Mr. Wilmarth devoted him- 
self chiefly to the improvable feeble-minded child. He 
stated that the retarded development, if quite general in 
extent, may be mistaken for imbecility. The former and 
less frequent condition can be remedied, while the latter can 
only be modified for the better, but never entirely cured. 
“ An imbecile is an imbecile for life, he will never learn as 
much as a normal child nor will his will power ever develop 
to the same extent.” 

Bodily defects of various kinds frequently found in the 
feeble-minded hinder possible progress and should be 
remedied. 

Genuine imbecility being due to an organic weakness in 
the brain,we can never hope to create a normal brain in 
the imbecile. 
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In the education of the feeble-minded it must be the 
teacher’s first aim to secure and retain the child’s attention, 
the attractive plays and colored objects of the kinder- 
garten being invaluable in this connection. Frequent 
change of occupation is necessary. Calisthenics are essen- 
tial since they serve to increase the general activity of 
the brain, to concentrate the attention, and to strengthen 
the will power. Sloyd work is valuable because it teaches 
the pupil accuracy of movement, which the imbecile 
generally lacks. 

If the child ean be taught rea:ling, writing, a little 
geography and arithmetic, the limit is generally reached, 
although the so-called moral imbecile may make the 
progress of the ordinary school child, using his knowledge 
however to increase his capacity for mischief. The 
moral imbecile should therefore spend more time in manual 
training and be taught the simpler occupations. 


Inconclusion Mr. Wilmarth advocated a plan of segregat- 


ingimbecilesin an institution, giving them such liberties as 
judicious parents would allow their immature children. 

He would carefully grade them into groups of the same 
intelligence and habits and teach them to raise their own 
food and to make their own clothing. 

Discharged, they are a constant menace since they may 
marry persons of their own grade of intelligence, filling 
the State school with their children and going to alms- 
houses themselves when no longer able to support them- 
selves. 

Dr. Mary D. Poaur, of the Oak Leigh Educational 
Sanitarium of Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, a private school 
for the treatment and instruction of mentally deficient 
children, followed with a paper on the possibilities of edu- 
cating this class of the afflicted. She said that our State 
institutions for the care and treatment of the mentally 
deficient are greatly handicapped by their inability to 
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give individual training and instruction, while our public 
schools have so far been unable to do more than to put 
backward children in an ungraded room. In a private 
school on the other hand there can be absolute control 
of environment, diet, hours of rest, work, and play, and the 
associates of each child can be made valuable factors in 
their development. 

Since the mental processes have a physical origin, the 
child’s physical condition should be the object of solicitude 
on the partof the teacher. His nutrition should not only 
provide for maintenance and growth but for repair as well. 
He needs more hours of rest than normal children, while 
the quality of the air he breathes and the food he eats should 
be good, a moderate amount of nitrogenous food being 
essential. Proper elimination through the lungs, skin, 
kidneys, and intestinal tract is quite as efficacious in 
improving the mentality as nutrition. 

His education must first proceed with motor and sensory 
training since by training the muscular system we are edu- 
cating the mind. Such training stimulates not only the 
voluntary muscular system and organs of special sense 
but, in the higher mental functions, inhibition, attention, 
concentration, mental initiative, memory, and the forming 
of general conceptions. The kindergarten, aside from its 
motor and sensory training, puts the child in a social rela- 
tion with his fellows, while music, physical culture, domes- 
tic science, and all kinds of hand work and industry have 
their place in the training of mentally deficient children. 

In a paper on the “ Education of Incorrigibles”’, Mr. A. 
J. Hurron, Superintendent of the State Industrial School 
for Boys at Waukesha, made a plea for a kindlier sentiment 
on the part of good society towards the reform school boy. 

In their education he said that special effort should be 
made to train them to talk and write well and to instill a 
taste for reading. 
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Miss EpitH FITzGERALD’s paper on “Echoes from the 
Morganton Meeting, ”’ which is published in full in the present 
number of the Annals, was read by Mr. E. W. WALKER, 
Superintendent of the Wisconsin School for the Deaf. 

Mr. F. M. Jack, Superintendent of Schools of Sparta, 
Wisconsin, in his paper on “What do the Day-Schools 
for the Deaf of Wisconsin Stand For and What They Are Do- 
ing,” said that the increasing popularity of the day-school 
system in Wisconsin, as demonstrated by the steady increase 
in attendance in recent y ‘ars, seems to emphasize the 
feasibility and wisdom of the plan of decentralization by 
making them a part of the public school system. 

Of the 271 pupils now in attendance 85 per cent, whose 
average age is 104 years, live at home, while the remain- 
der board at placesselected by the parents and teachers 
of the pupils. 

He contended that the rules and regulations of an insti- 
tution cramp the activities of the children and narrow the 
horizon of life’s relations, duties, associations, and possi- 
bilities. He considered the daily discussions of family 
affairs in the home of inestimable value in the training 
of the child. He thought that the day-school pupil learned 
lessons in domestic and social economy which he could not 
learn in an institution and that the day-school pupil was 
better satisfied with his environment after leaving school. 

In discussing the question, “What do the Day-Schools 
for the Deaf Stand For and What Are They Doing’’? Mr. 


LEVERENZ, Superintendent of Schools, Sheboygan, Wiscon- 
sin, said that the lives of former pupils of the day-schools, 
who are now successfully making their way among the 
hearing, speak for their work, and that one ought rather 
ask “What are they not doing?” He regarded the day- 
schools as a necessity since they reached a class of deaf 


who could otherwise not be induced to come to school. 
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No further discussion was permitted on account of the 
length of the programme. Mr. E. W. Waker, Superin- 
tendent of the State School for the Deaf at Delavan, gave 
his views on what he thought “ The Ideal System of the 
Education of the Deaf’’ at the general session-of the Associa- 
tion the day previous. As the paper is one of general 
interest to the profession, several extracts are here given. 

“Judgment is frequently set aside by sentiment in deal- 
ing with the deaf. Every parent of a deaf child who learns’ of 
deaf men who have graduated from Harvard, or who hears 
some deaf person talk with distinctness, feels that his child has 
potentialities for the same achievement. Hedoesnot know 
that in almost every such case the person is only hard of hear- 
ing, or that he once possessed hearing. Dr. Crouter, of 
Mt. Airy, the foremost champion of the oral method to-day, 
reports that only a fortunate few of orally taught pupils 
“an ever read lips well enough to attend schools with the 
hearing.” 

‘““Many parents believe that if their children learn signs 
they will lose their power of speech and _ lip-reading and 
also their command of idiomatic English. But neither of 
these beliefs is‘true. I heard Dr. Crouter say in public that 
his orally taught pupils who went to Gallaudet College 
where signs are used come back with speech much improved. 
The assumption that a knowledge of signs weakens one’s 
use of English reverses all our educational notions. We 
have always supposed that a knowledge of other languages 
strengthens our use of English. We teach Latin, German, 
ete. for this very purpose. It is true that deaf children use 
unusual expressions in their composition but this is not due 
to their use of signs. It is due to their deafness because of 
of which they do not hear the countless repetitions of 
inglish idioms.” 

“Under our present day-schoollaw many abuses arise. 
These, however, should not lead us to condemn the whole 
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system. The abuses are not due to the system in itself, 


nor to the teachers; they are due rather to the peculiar 
feature of the law which gives State aid to day-schools 
by the payment of $150 per annum per pupil. This 
opens up many avenues of ‘ honest graft’ and substitutes a 
financial for an educational judgment in determining the 
educational plan for each child. This can be remedied 
by paying so much per teacher instead of so much per 
pupil, just as we do for all public school teachers. ” 

“Again, the day-schools and State school should form 
one system. Young pupils living near enough to the day- 
schools so they may be at home should attend these schools. 
When, because of the small number of classmates, or be- 
cause of a natural craving for larger possibilities and asso- 
ciations and broader opportunities, or because of the need 
of industrial training in some trade, or when the home 
surroundings and influences are not good; when any or all . 
of these conditions exist, then he should be sent by the day- 
school teacher to the State school for higher academic and 
for industrial training. The day-school teacher should 
take the same pride in sending a pupil on to the State 
school that a high-school teacher takes in sending a pupil 
to college. Neither should she nor the Board of Education 
be financially penalized for so doing. It is in this regard 
that the present law is faulty.”’ 

‘With the day-schools supported for the younger children 
who can be at home and the State school for the older 
children and for the younger children who do not live in a 
day school center; with the support given in such a way 
that the deaf are not ‘farmed’, and with the union of the 
two systems under one head, Wisconsin will have the ideal 


system for the education of the deaf.” 
PAUL LANGE, 
Instructor in the Wisconsin School, 
Delavan, Wisconsin, 
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BOUDIN, DUPUIS, LEGRAND, LIOT. Le Francais par l’usage, 
Enseignement Synthétique de la langue aux sourds-muets. Pre- 
mier livre. [French through Practice. Synthetic language 
teaching for the deaf. First book.] Paris: F. Nathan. 1906- 
I2mo, pp. 204. Price, 39 cents. 


The four joint authors of this book are instructors in the 
National Institution at Paris. Their aim is to teach French 
as it is spoken rather than the French of literature, and 
to teach it directly and synthetically rather than by the 
processes of analysis or grammar. Their method is the 
“colloquial,” “ conversational,” “natural,” intuitive,” “ma- 


ternal” method, which under various names has been fully 
discussed in former volumes of the Annals. The subjects 
of conversation in this book, however, are not left at al] 
to haphazard, but are carefully chosen with regard to the 


needs of the -pupil. The material consists of sentences 
which it is expected the pupil will have occasion to use 
in his daily intercourse with his teachers, his fellow pupils, 
and all who surround him. The sentences are short and 
simple, but simplicity is not sought at the expense of idiom. 
The language is unstilted and unartificial, the ordinary 
language of every-day life. 

The book is divided into two parts, “ My first sentences”’ 
and “My first lessons.’”’ ‘My first sentences” begin with 
the schoolroom and its affairs, as (first lesson), “Come in”’; 
“Good morning, sir”; “Good morning, Peter”; ‘Goto your 
places’; “Sit down”; (second lesson) “Peter, do not 
run”; “Julius, you are walking badly”; “Raise your 
feet’’; “Sir, Peter is pushing “Peter, stop that”; 
(third lesson) “There is a slate”; “Say, Thank you”; 
“Thank you, sir;” “Have you a pencil?” “Yes, sir.” “I 
have no ruler,” etc., ete. 

These “first sentences”’ relate not only to the schoolroom 
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but to all the phases of institution life in which the young 
pupil is likely to take part; they also tend to prepare him 
to some extent for intercourse with his friends at home. 
It is intended that the conversations shall be carried on 
entirely by means of speech and lip-reading, and, as far 
as possible, in the presence of the circumstances to which 
the lessons refer. They extend from the pupil’s first en- 
trance to school,as above shown, to his return home for 
vacation. 

The second and larger part of the book, “ My first lessons,”’ 
follows the same general line of subjects as “ My first sen- 
tences:” but treats them with more fullness and freedom. 
For instance, at the outset of the “first lessons’’ we have 
this conversation, amplifying the “first sentences’? above 
quoted: “Good morning, Mr. B.” “Good morning, chil- 
dren.” ‘Arrange yourselves in order.” “Come in.” 
“Louis, you are walking badly.” “Do not drag your feet.”’ 
“Go to your places.” “Sit down.” “ Who came in last?.”’ 
“Julius.” “Julius, go and shut the door.” ‘Whose cap 
is that?’”’ “Mine.” “You must not hang it on the win- 
dow.”’ “Where-is Paul? I don’t see him.” ‘He stayed 
in the yard; he is coming directly.”” “And where is John?” 
“T don’t know; perhaps in the tailor-shop.”’ 

On every lesson there are several subsidiary lessons. 
On this first lesson, for instance, we have (1) “ When we 
arrive at the schoolroom, the teacher says, ‘Good morning, 

’; ‘Arrange yourselves in ——’; ‘Paul, don’t drag 
your ——’; ‘Go to your ’, ete., ete. (2) “When we 
arrive at the schoolroom the teacher asks, ‘Who came in 

2?’ ‘Whose cap ?’ ‘Where is ——?? ete. (3) 
“When we arrive at the schoolroom the teacher says, 
‘Where is Paul? I don’t see him.’ I answer: ‘He stayed 
in the yard’; ‘He is in the tailor-shop’; ‘He is in the laun- 
dry’; ‘He is in the shoe-shop’; ‘He is in the infirmary’; 
‘He is in theparlor’; ‘He has gone out,’ ete. (4) “You 
are in the schoolroom. The teacher tells you to shut: 
the door—the window—the register—the damper—the 
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closet—the drawer.” “The teacher says to me, ‘Julius, 
shut the door.’ ‘ , shut , ete. (5) ‘John stayed 
in the yard.’ ‘Paul is in the laundry.’ ‘Louis is in the 
tailor-shop.’ 

“The teacher says: “T answer: 


I do not see John; where ishe? He stayed 
Paul; ........he? He is in 


(6) “ You are in the schoolroom. The teacher says: ‘Julius 
go and shut———. 


‘ 


——, go and shut-———. ——, 
hang etc., ete. 

There are numerous illustrations, which not only add to 
the attractiveness and interest of the book, but serve to 
recall to the pupil the topics of the lessons when he reviews 
them by himself. 

Messrs. Boudin, Dupuis, Legrand, and Liot have pro- 
duced a really valuable text-book. In it the method by 
which all hearing children acquire language is adapted to 
the needs of the deaf as well as the peculiar circumstances 
of the case permit. We hope its success will be such as 
to justify them in continuing the series. 


BOYER, AUGUSTE, and PAUTRE, JULES. Exercices d’Obser- 
vation et de Langage d’aprés les six cents gravures de |’album 
“Le Francais par l’Image”’ [Observation and Language Exer- 
cises to accompany the six hundred engravings of ‘French 
through Pictures.’’] Paris: Ch Delagrave. 1905. 16mo, pp. 164. 
Price, 24 cents. 


Mr. Boyer’s Frangais par |’ Image” was reviewed in 
the last volume of the Annals, page 327. With the aid of 
his colleague, Mr. Pautré, he has now prepared a book of 
exercises to accompany the pictures. The exercises are 
not intended to furnish a course in language, but to supple- 
ment and complement such a course. The questions are 
first to be asked and answered by speech and lip-reading, 
and afterwards to be answered in writing. As several 
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American schools have ordered the album of pictures for 
class-room use we will translate one of the exercises to show 
the way in which the authors suggest that the pictures 
may be used. Choosing at random, we will take Exercise 
No. 103, which relates to the pictures of the cat (No. 251), 
the claw (No. 306), the rat (No. 252), and the mouse (No. 
253). 

“1. What animal do you see in No. 251?—2. Hasn’t the 
cat ears, eyes, paws, a tail?—3. With what is the cat’s 
body covered?—4. Is the cat’s fur rough or smooth?—5. 
Tell X that the cat’s fur is smooth, silky.*—6. Look at No. 
251; hasn’t the cat whiskers?—7. Does the cat hear, see, 
walk, run, jump well?—8. Tell X that the cat jumps very 
well, that it is lively, active-—9. What is the cat doing in No. 
251?2—10. Does the cat like to play?—11. Have you ever 
made a cat play with a ball, with a string, with a cork?—12. 
Tell, order your little brother to make the cat play.—13. 
Tell him, order him to take the cat on his knees and stroke 
it.—14. Ask your little brother whether he gave the cat 
some milk this morning.—15. Do you like cats? Do you 
like to stroke them?—16. Look at No. 306. How many 
claws do you see? —17. Haven’t cats claws?—18. Tell 
X that cats are sometimes vicious, that they strike with their 
claws, that they scratch—19. Have you ever been scratched 
by a cat?—20. When you pull the cat’s tail or ears, what 
happens?—21. Tell your mother that the cat has just stolen 
a piece of meat, that she must drive him out with a broom. 
—22. Tell X that cats are often named Puss.—23. Call 
Puss.—24. What do you see in Nos. 252 and 253? Which 
of these two animals is the larger?—25. Don’t rats and 
mice hide in holes?—26. Tell X that rats and mice gnaw 
linen, clothes, books, that they eat grain, that rats and mice 
are noxious.—27. What is the animal that catches mice and 
rats?—28. Tell X that the cat watches for, catches, and de- 
vours mice and rats.—29. Tell X that rats and mice run fast, 


*Synonymous words and phrases are printed in italics. 
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but that the cat runs faster than they do.—30. Tell your 
father that you have seen a mouse under the bed, that he 
must call the cat to catch it.’’ 

The book contains 186 exercises similar to the above, and 
thus supplies a large amount of conversation concerning the 
pictures. Incidentally considerable information is convey- 
ed and good lessons in health, manners, and morals are in- 
culcated. 


FERRERI,G. L’Educazione dei Sordomuti inItalia. Notizie stor- 
iche, statistiche, e bibliografiche. Seconda edizione. [The 
Education of the Deafin Italy. Historical, statistical, and biblio- 
graphical notes. Second edition]. Rome. 1905. 8vo, pp. 95. 


The first edition of this work was prepared in 1893 for the 
World’s Congress of Instructors of the Deaf at Chicago. It 
was published at Siena in that year and an English trans- 
lation of part of it may be found in the Proceedings of the 
World’s Congress at Chicago. The present edition brings 
the statistics and other information down to the year 1905. 
It shows considerable progress in Italian schools during the 
last twelve years “in the face,” Mr. Ferreri says, “and per- 
haps even in spite of the inertia of the authorities with re- 
spect to the education of the deaf.’’ In 1893 there were 1900 
deaf pupils in forty-five schools in Italy;in 1905 there were 
2557 pupils in forty-nine schools. The very full biblio- 
graphy in the present edition also shows many Italian 
publications relating to the deaf since 1893. The most 
important of these are Mr. Ferreri’s own valuable contribu- 
tions, consisting both of original treatises and of translations 
from other languages. 


KOREN,JOHN. Benevolent Institutions, 1904. Special Report of 
the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce and Labor. 
Washington: Government Printing Office. 1904. 4to, pp. 335. 


We regret that the United States Census authorities have 
thought fit, in compiling this special report, to group schools 
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for the deaf and the blind with orphanages, nurseries, hospi- 
tals, dispensaries, and “homes’’ of various kinds. This is 
better, however, than grouping the deaf and the blind with 
lunatics, paupers, and criminals, as was done by the Census 
Bureau in 1880. 

Mr. Koren, the expert special agent who conducted the 
inquiry concerning “Benevolent Institutions’’ and who 
writes the preface, realizes that his classification is not quite 
right. He admits that “the question may be raised’’ wheth- 
er many of the institutions for the blind and the deaf should 
not be regarded as educational rather than benevolent insti- 
tutions. “Such of them as are conducted under state sup- 
ervision[as the great majority of them are] form a link in the 
public school system and should not, it is held, be grouped 
along with institutions whose inmates subsist on public or 
private bounty.’’ He recognizes, too, that “the primary 


object of the institutions is to provide an education and not 
a charity.’’ Again, “The pupilsor inmates are recipients 
of a benevolence not extended to the more fortunate members 
of society; this, however, is not equivalent to declaring them 


objects of charity’’. But he includes these schools in the list of 
benevolent institutions because they afford free maintenance 
as well as education and because, in his opinion, their 
omission would render the volume incomplete for reference. 

Schools which do not at the same time provide a residence 
for the pupils, as the day-schools for the deaf, are not in- 
cluded. 

As the schools for the deaf, the schools for the blind, the 
homes for the blind, and the homes for the aged and infirm 
deaf are all combined in one sub-group of “Schools and 
Homes for the Deaf and Blind,’’ the tables showing the 
total number of “inmates,’’ expenses, ratio and population, 
etc. for this sub-group have not much more interest for us 
than the tables for the whole group of “ Benevolent Institu- 
tions.’’ Wenote, however, that the total expenditure for the 
deaf and the blind in all these institutions in the year 1903 
was $3,523,683. As the “homes’’ are few and small in com- 
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parison with the schools, the greater part of this large sum 
was really expended for the education of the deaf and the 
blind. Probably the expenses of the day-schools which are 
not included would almost counterbalance that of the 
“homes.’’ So we may safely say that, taking the year 1903 
as a criterion, the United States spends annually more than 
three and a half millions for the education of its deaf and 
and blind youth. 

There is one table showing with respect to each individual 
institution the manner of its supervision and maintenance, 
the special class cared for, the specific object of the institu- 
tion, the year when founded, the number of “inmates’’ 
(pupils) on January 1, 1904, the number admitted during 
1904, the number remaining December 31, 1904, the number 
of paid employees, the amount of annual subsidy from pub- 
lic funds, the income from pay “inmates,’’ and the total 
cost of maintenance in 1903. The information contained 
in this table is valuable and if the statistics of each class, as 
for instance of the schools for the deaf, were grouped and 
summed up by themselves, the results would be interesting. 


MANGIONI, FRANCOIS. Jules Ferreri et La Pedagogie anormale 
italienne [Giulio Ferreri and Abnormal Pedagogy in Italy]. 
Florence. 1905. 8vo, pp. 32. 

In this pamphlet Mr. Mangioni, Director of the National 
Institution for the Deaf at Florence, Italy; gives an analysis 
of Mr. Ferreri’s numerous contributions to the education of 
the deaf and a glowing eulogy of the man and his work. 
Incidentally he recommends that Mr. Ferreri be 
appointed instructor in abnormal pedagogy in the new 
Normal Schoolat Rome, a recommendation in which the 
Annals heartily joins. 


REPORTS OF SCHOOLS. (published in 1905): Clarke, Columbia, 
Fredericia (Denmark), Genoa (Italy), Groningen (Netherlands), 
Hamburg (Germany), Horace Mann, Kentucky, Lyons (France), 
Mackay, Maryland, Mississippi, Rotterdam, (Netherlands), Texas 
Venersborg (Sweden), Waratah (New South Wales). 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


California Institution—In January and February Dr. 
Wilkinson visited eastern schools for the deaf. He 
has been a teacher of the deaf for nearly half a century and 
has placed his school in the first rank; but he is now, as 
ever, eager to study the methods of other schools and to 
adopt whatever he finds in them that is good. 


Colorado School.—Miss Martha B. Rogers, formerly of the 
North Dakota School, has been appointed a teacher for 
the remainder of the year. 


Columbia Institution.—The present year is the fiftieth 
anniversary of their work as teachers of the deaf for both 
President Gallaudet and Mr. Denison. Dr. Gallaudet began 
teaching in the American School at Hartford in 1856 and 
Mr. Denison in the Michigan School in the same year. 
In 1857 Dr. Gallaudet was appointed Superintendent of 
this Institution and Mr. Denison the first teacher. When 
the College was established in 1864 the office of Superinten- 
dent was merged in that of President and in 1870 Mr. 
Denison was appointed Principal of the Primary Depart- 
ment, called the Kendall School. President Gallaudet’s 
term of office as Superintendent and President has been long- 
er than that of any other superintendent of a school for the 
deaf in the United States,and as President probably longer 
than that of any other college president. He and Mr. Deni- 
son were both very young when they entered upon the work 
of teaching the deaf, neither of them has reached the psalm- 
ist’s limit of threescore and ten, and we hope they both have 
many years of active service yet to render. 


Georgia School.—Mr. Connor has had a leave of absence 
on account of illness since December 12. He has been re- 
gaining his health in Florida. 


Illinois School.—The dairy barns, together with some hay 
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and live stock, were destroyed by fire January 30. Fortu- 
nately the dairy herd, consisting of forty-two fine Jerseys 
and Holsteins, escaped. The cause of the fire is not known. 
The loss is about $10,000 with no insurance. 


Institution for Improved Instruction, New York.—Miss 
Edith M. Buell, Miss Julia M. Connery, and Miss Edith M. 
Nesbitt have been appointed Supervising Teachers of the 
Advanced, Intermediate, and Primary Grades. Miss 
Margaret Marshall, twenty-three years a teacher, has 
resigned on account of ill health. 


Kentucky School.—Mrs. Menafee has resigned her position 
as teacher and is succeeded by Miss Mary Bell, formerly a 
teacher in this School, but more. recently in the Alabama 
School. 


Minnesota School.—The main central building has been 
named ‘Mott Hall’’ in recognition of the part taken by 
Hon. R. A. Mott in founding the School and carrying it on 
successfully forforty years. Judge Mott was one of the 


original commissioners appointed to establish the School in 
1863 and he served as director almost continually from that 
time until 1903. 

Mr. Tate’s health is much improved, but the Board of 
Directors thought best to extend his leave of absence and he 
has been spending some time at Coronado Beach, California. 
During his absence Mr. J. L. Smith has continued to fill the 
office of Acting Superintendent. 


Mississippi Institution —The Institution has recently 
published a pamphlet of 64 16mo. pages containing the 
course of study, the by-laws and rules of the Board of 
Trustees and of the Superintendent, and other announce- 
ments. Its motto is “ Do it now and do it right.’’ 

In December last the new building, described in the 
November number of the Annals, was occupied. In February 
there was a reception, at which the members of the legislature 
and other guests were present. 
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New York Institution.—After a serious attack of pneu- 
monia complicated with catarrhal jaundice, which began in 
November and continued through December, during which 
period his life was almost despaired of for several days, Mr. 
Currier was able in January to avail himself of a three months’ 
leave of absence granted him by the Board of Directors. He 
is recuperating at Redlands, California. 


Ohio Institution —Mrs Lida O’Harra Mansur, a teacher 
in this school since 1884 and for the past eight years super- 
vising teacher of speech, died February 7, 1906. “ Keen- 
minded and ambitious, she took advantage of every 
opportunity to qualify herself for her work. She filled her 
position with ability and success, working hard and faith- 
fully and securing the best results.’’ 


Oregon School.—Mr. Clarke has resigned the superintend- 
ency to become Superintendent of the Washington State 
School and is sueceeded by Mr. Edward 8. Tillinghast, late a 
teacher in the Washington State School. Mrs. Tillinghast. is 
appointed Matron. 


Tennessee School.—Mr. Frank O. Huffman has resigned 
his position as teacher to become secretary-treasury of a man- 
ufacturing company in North Carolina. He is succeeded 
temporarily by Miss Rosa R. Harris, formerly of the Mary- 
land School and of this School. 


Washington State School—Mr. James Watson has 
retired from the office of Superintendent after eighteen 
years of faithfulservice. Heis succeeded by Mr. Thomas P. 
Clarke, late Superintendent of the Oregon School. Mrs. 
Clarke is appointed a teacher. Mr. and Mrs. Tillinghast 
have gone to the Oregon School, as above mentioned. 


Wisconsin School.—The officers and teachers of this School 
are included under the civil service law passed by the legis- 
lature last year. The commission is now at work on the 
rules. At the December meeting of the Teacher’s Association, 
Mr. Walker announced that the present corps of teachers 
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were not required to pass an examination and would hold 
their positions without formal reappointment during good 
conduct and as long as efficient. Examinations will be re- 
quired of new teachers and officers. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr. Nitchie’s ‘Lessons in “ Lip Reading.’’—In connection 
with Miss’ Fish’s review of Mr. Nitchie’s ‘Lessons in Lip- 
Reading”’ in the last number of the Annals the mailing 
price of the book was given as $1.06. Mr. Nitchie now 
offers to send it for a limited time to teachers of the deaf, 
postpaid, for 86 cents; to Great Britain 3s. 7d. 


The Report of the Morganton Meeting of the Convention.— 
The complete report of the proceedings of the Seventeenth 
Meeting of the Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf, held at Morganton last July, is now in the hands of the 
printer. Bound copies of the report will be sent free to all 
present members of the Convention. Any non-member de- 
siring the report may obtain it by sending name and address, 
with two dollars, to Professor Percival.Hall, Kendall Green, 
Washington, D. C. The names of such non-members thus 
applying for the report as are eligible for membership will 
then be placed on the roll for 1906, and will be kept on there- 
after on payment of the regular annual dues of one dollar. 


The American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech.—At a meeting of the Directors held January 5, 1906, 
Dr. Alexander Graham Bell presented to the Association the 
Washington residence of his father, the late Professor Alex- 
ander Melville Bell, which is situated near the Volta Bureau, 
together with some stocks and bonds, aggregating $75,000 in 
value. He expressed the wish that this gift, which is a 
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memorial to his honored father, should be devoted largely 
to the work of training teachers of speech and to the per- 
petuation of the system of ‘Visible Speech” of which his 
father wastheinventor. The gift was accepted by the Board 
with appropriate resolutions and acommittee was appointed 
to carry its terms into effect. 

It was voted that next summer the General Secretary 
should remove his office, with the publication office of the 
Association Review, from Philadelphia to Washington. 


Summer Courses for Adult Deaf.—Mr. Anders Hansen, 
of the Nyborg, Denmark, Institution, writes as follows in 
the Revue Générale for January, 1906, concerning the summer 
courses for adult deaf that have been carried on for several 
years in the Royal Institution at Fredericia, Denmark: 

“The courses for adults are given every two years alter- 
nately for males and females. Last summer fifteen 


young women from seventeen to thirty-two years of age 
took part. Everything is supplied free of charge, including 
tuition, board and lodging, and even travelling expenses. 

“The course lasts for only three weeks; it must therefore 
be regarded not so much as a regular supplementary course 
of instruction as an excellent opportunity for the teachers 
to exercise a salutary influence upon these young people who 
have little experience of the happy side of life. 

“The deaf of both sexes seem to appreciate the instruction 
given, for they are assiduous in their attendance every year. 

“The subjects taught this year were language, arithmetic, 
sociology, physics, hygiene, and physical culture. 

“The teachers remark with interest from one year to an- 
other the considerable progress made by the pupils in speech 
and speech-reading during the longer or shorter time that they 
have passed in the society of hearing and speaking people. 
On the other hand experience seems to show that in sub- 
jects of a more scholastic. character, as arithmetic, geography, 
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and history, their knowledge tends to diminish somewhat 
in the midst of the preoccupations of daily labor.’ 


Periodicals.—The first number of the American Industrial 
Journal, “published in the interests of the industrial de- 
partments of schools for the deaf and of the deaf themselves 
throughout the world,” appeared in January, 1906. The 
Editor is Mr. Warren Robinson and it is printed at the Wis- 
consin School, Delavan, Wisconsin. Four numbers will be 
published during the first year; the subscription price and the 
frequency of future publication will be determined later. The 
first number contains sixteen quarto pages, consisting chiefly 
of original contributions of practical value. The typograph- 
ical appearance as well as theeditorial management of the 
periodical reflects great credit upon the Wisconsin School. 

The French periodical L’Echo des Sourds-Muets, pub- 
lished under theauspices of the Société d’Appui fraternel 
des Sourds-M uets de France and edited by Mr. Henri Gaillard 
has been suspended for lack of pecuniary support. 


The Annals Index.—The Index of the last ten volumes of 
the Annals, volumes xli—| inclusive, is sent out with the 
present number of the Annals. It is free to subscribers; 
for non-subscribers the price is50 cents. A few copies have 
been bound with the three previous Indexes in one volume 
with cloth covers, making a complete Index to the fifty 
volumes of the Annals. The price of these four Indexes 
bound in one volume is $2.00. For the price of the previous 
Indexes, singly or in combination, see the advertisement 
on the second page of the cover of the Annals. 
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THE SEVENTH SUMMER MEETING OF THE AMER- 
ICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE TEACH- 
ING OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF. 


To the Members of the American Association to Promote the 

Teaching of Speech to the Deaf: 

The Seventh Summer Meeting (Sixteenth Annual Meet- 
ing) of the American Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf will be held from June 27 to July 3 
inclusive, at the Western Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb, at Edgewood Park, Penn. Edgewood Park 
is a suburb of Pittsburg, within a few minutes ride by the 
Pennsylvania railroad or by trolley. 

A full programme, now in preparation and to be published 
later, will be presented during the several days of the meeting. 

The Western Pennsylvania Institution building is a beau- 
tiful and commodious structure, recently erected, and ample 
and comfortable accomodations are assured to all who may 
attend the meeting. A charge of one dollar per day will be 
made on account of entertainment for those boarding in the 
building. A proportionate charge will be made to those 
taking single meals if boarding outside the institution build- 
ing. 

It is hoped that the usual arrangement may be effected 
for the transportation of members on the “ certificate plan,’’ 
whereby a rate of a full fare to Pittsburg and one-third fare 
for the return trip may be had. 

It is expected that all persons attending the meeting and 
participating in its proceedings or enjoying its privileges 
will enroll themselves as Active Members of the Association. 
Election to Active Membership involves the payment of the 
annual dues fee of $2, and all persons interested in the edu- 
cation of the deaf are eligible as members. 

Local arrangements at Edgewood Park are in charge of a 
Local Committee consisting of Mr. John B. Jackson, Presi- 


dent of the Board of Directors, and Dr. Wm. N. Burt, 
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Superintendent of the Institution. It is of importance that 
all contemplating attending the Meeting make application 
for accommodations to Dr. Burt at an earlydate. Arrange- 
ments may be made with Dr. Burt for the entertainment 
of pupils whose presence at the Meeting may be desired 
for class or illustrative purposes. 

All persons wishing to present papers or subjects for 
discussion should communicate with the Chairman of the 
Committee on Programme, Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, before May 15, when it is expected the 
programme will be made up. It is proposed that the pro- 
gramme shall be so arranged as to leave the afternoons at 
the disposition of the Local Committee, who will provide 
recreation and entertainment for the members in the form 
of excursions to points of interest and visits to some of 
the great manufactories which abound in and about Pitts- 
burg. 

At the business meeting of the Association there will be 
elected five Directors to serve three years in place of the 
retiring Directors whose terms expire in 1906, viz., Alexander 
Graham Bell, Mrs. Gardiner G. Hubbard, A. L. E. Crouter, 
Mary McCowen, and J. W. Blattner. Attention of members 
who wish to make nominations for Directors is called to 
‘ Article V, Section 2, of the Constitution, which reads as 
follows: “Nominations for the office of Director shall be 
made in writing, and placed in the hands of both the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary, at least one month prior to the 
date of election, and no person not so nominated shall be 
eligible to the office of Director.” 

The hope is entertained that all members of the Associa- 
tion, and all friends interested in the education and eleva- 
tion of the deaf, may make it a point to attend this Summer 
Meeting of the Association, which promises to be one of 
unusual interest. 

(Signed) A. L. E. CROUTER, 
President of the Association, 
Z. F. WESTERVELT, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 


Secretary, School jor the Deaf, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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